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ABSTRACT 


Protest, Activism, And Ministry: A Framework Of Social Activism For Young Adults 


by 
Rachel B. Livingston 
United Theological Seminary, 2022 


Mentor 


C. Anthony Hunt, DMin, PhD 


Pew Research suggests that black young adults are connected to their personal faith but 
disconnected from the traditional church model.' Research also suggests that young 
adults have a sense of activism and a desire to be part of social change.” The Black 
Church is then tasked with meeting young adults where they are in ways that may create 
unconventional ministry. If a social justice incubator for planning, strategizing, and 
community organizing is created, then young adults will be able to create and lead a 


ministry that connects the church with the social issues of the communities they serve. 


' “Mfembers of the Historically Black Protestant Tradition Who are Younger Millennial,” Pew 
Research Center, Religion & Public Life, accessed April 22, 2021, https://www.pewforum.org/religious- 
landscape-study/generational-cohort/younger-millennial/religious-tradition/historically-black-protestant/ 


> Joshua Mitchell, Black Millennials and the Church: Meet Me Where I Am (Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania: Judson Press, 2018), 79. 
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young adults to revolutionize the church in ways that force us to “rethink” church and 


embrace new models and evolutions of ministry. But we also must see the young adults, 
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Each generation must discover its mission, fulfill it or betray it, in relative opacity. 
—Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth 


INTRODUCTION 


As [ reflect on this project, I am reminded that my upbringing was rooted in an 
ethos of liberation theology and social activism. My parents took a unique perspective in 
trying to fortify certain thoughts and principles in me, as I lived in a world that would 
likely give me hardships because of my race and gender. They introduced me to the Civil 
Rights Movement, South African Apartheid, and social activism for personal agency of 
the oppressed at a very young age. But the most unique aspect about this introduction to 
social advocacy and activism was partnered with a God of liberation who stood with the 
oppressed. They embodied and taught me a digestible understanding of the work of Dr. 
Cain Hope Felder in Troubling Biblical Waters, by teaching me that Jesus was more than 
just a personal savior, but black like me. When you are a part of an oppressed people, it is 
a bold statement to claim that God looks like you and you share God’s image. It gives 
you a sense of a God that understands your oppression and wants your liberation. This 
was the God that I was introduced to, and this was the God I knew. 

As achild, I am not sure I fully understood the fullest extent of what that meant, 
but it laid the building blocks for who I am and who I understood God to be. But as I 
became an adult and explored my relationship with God, I understood that God was a 
God of liberation. As I embraced Liberation Theology, Black Theology, and Womanist 
Theology, these theologies were used as a foundation as I put to action my work of social 


action as a community organizer to end the death penalty, and as I created and led the 


Children’s Defense Fund Freedom Schools, in Philadelphia and Wilmington, DE, 
respectively, that taught children their own level of social agency in their world. God was 
not a distant deity that cared nothing about the issues of the world but was a deity that 
stood with the oppressed who deeply desired their liberation. When people rebel against 
the status quo that demands their subjugation, I understood God to stand with them. Quite 
frankly, as I stood in places of protest and activism, I felt the presence of the Holy Spirit 
to be most intense. 

It became obvious that young adults were drifting away from the church, and yet 
gravitating toward secular expressions of social activism. Many may ignore this 
connection and even say these two things are unrelated. However, I understood God to be 
a God of liberation that would be on the front lines of social action and protest. If people 
are being drawn to a secular movement of liberation, then they are missing the 
foundational essence of God’s righteousness within their work; and if people are drawn 
away from church, but see the importance of social activism, then they are missing the 
truth of the God of liberation in the church. The redemption of the church rests in 
reviving a liberation theology ethos that allows people to know that the God of liberation 
cares about the injustices they face. 

Pew Research states that ninety-nine percent of Millennials! in the historically 
black Protestant tradition are either absolutely or fairly certain of their belief in God and 


ninety-seven percent believe religion is very to somewhat important, yet fifty-two 


' Millennials are defined as those born in 1981-1996. Generation Z is defined as people born after 
1997 onward. Michael Dimock, “Defining Generations: Where Millennials End and Generation Z Begins,” 
Pew Research Center, January 17, 2019, http://www.pewresearch.org/fact-tank/2019/01/17/where- 
millennials-end-and-generation-z-begins. 


3 
percent attend church once or twice a month or less and seventy-three percent participate 


in prayer, scripture study, or religious education once or twice a month or less.” 
Therefore, it is argued that black young adults are connected to their faith, but 
disconnected to the traditional church model. If churches are going to connect with black 
millennials, they must be transparent and create spaces where the voices of young adults 
are heard. Many black millennials have indicated that they want to be taught in a 
community of leaders where their voices are heard and valued.’ It also must be noted that 
black millennials have stated that the emergence of the Black Lives Matter Movement 
was a significant moment in their lives, and they have a sense of activism and a desire to 
be a part of social change.* Congregations that want to be relevant to young adults must 
engage in community activism and organizing.° 

Young adults want to be thought of as more than just a number in the pews on 
Sunday morning, but a vibrant soul who is valued within the life of the church. Young 
adults are looking for ways to create community, and while the church was the central 
point of life in a previous time period, young adults are not finding their place of 
belonging within the walls of the church building. Instead, they are finding ways that 
build up community though their social activism. While the community work of Alicia 


Garza, Patrisse Cullors, and Opal Tometi spans long before the immergence of the Black 


2 “Members of the Historically Black Protestant Tradition Who are Younger Millennial,” Pew 
Research Center, Religious Landscape Study, accessed April 10, 
202 1,https://www.pewforum.org/religious-landscape-study/generational-cohort/younger- 
millennial/religious-tradition/historically-black-protestant/ 


3 Joshua Mitchell, Black Millennials and the Church: Meet Me Where I Am (Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania: Judson Press, 2018), 62. 


4 Mitchell, Black Millennials and the Church,79. 


> Mitchell, Black Millennials and the Church, 79. 
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Lives Matter Movement, when justice was denied at the death of Trayvon Martin, when 
George Zimmerman was found “not guilty,” they were enraged enough to take action.° 
Black Lives Matter may have started as a hashtag to assert the personhood of black 
people, but it took shape as a clarion call that organized a nationwide movement that 
brought people together in community to bring about justice. Historically, black people 
have been a threat to the American way of life.’ These young women moved with 
righteous indignation to take power that has the ability to change their lives and the lives 
of others, as they stood to insist upon justice for black people that they might be seen as 
persons and not ‘problems’ in society.’ Their work not only engaged a nationwide 
communal movement, but it opened the eyes of the world that might bring about God’s 
justice. Their goal may not have been religiously motivated, but the result brings about 
not only the community that young adults are looking for, but the genuine camaraderie 
that God calls humanity to in a Beloved Community. 

Beloved Community exists when society moves toward creating a world that is 
shaped in justice, equal opportunity, and the love of neighbor.’ The work of social 


activism has the power to build that community that creates justice, encourages society to 


6 Alicia Garza, The Purpose of Power: How We Come Together When We Fall Apart (New York, 
New York: One World, 2020), 110. 


’ Garza, The Purpose of Power, 41. 


8 Garza, The Purpose of Power, 57. 


* Jeff Ritterman,“Beloved Community: Martin Luther King Jr.’s Prescription for a Healthy 
Society,” Huffpost, December 6, 2017, https://www.huffpost.com/entry/the-beloved-community-dr- 
_b_4583249?guccounter=1 &guce_referrer=aHROCHM6Ly93d3cuZ29vZ2xILmNvbS8&guce_referrer_sig= 
AQAAAEVLZ#8Y gziu 16xR3ewvz8z23 yRGgmZfGTbwil yjlOTfv7Q7H1xq9 Yfb9Xsy2_YtOVm4ROGEYK 
qyHxA3ZIfibD- 
8WYeWP82bdSDo9c_Vivf_ZExhsopanMGG81FopUgi4FkAF lakafp3fW 1 vD5tOxhT7cJ2bLwIRmKDPa 
m-b1McE 
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treat all with equity, and hopes to form love between all people of society. To implement 
community organizing through social activism is about bringing people together in 
relationship to build power to accomplish what one could not on their own, and to 


transform the world to be more just and equal.'° 


The world is crying out for God’s 
righteousness, and the work of social action connects the church with both the 
community and young adults and establishes God’s desire to bring justice to the 
oppressed. This work is necessary to create the world God calls the church to be working 
toward, and it has the ability to give voice to young adults in ways that can transform the 
church. The people of God must be able to ‘rethink’ church in ways that encourage a 
sense of inclusivity and creativity for young adults, and to not only reshape the church 
but build it up in ways that build a Beloved Community. This consists of being open to 
new styles of ministry that could implement social activism and encourage the 
imagination of young adults. 

As I think about this work, I am challenging the status quo, and it may cause 
discomfort as it pushes the church to think outside the box. This project is about building 
anew way of doing church that connects the church together with community through 
community organizing and social action principles with the goal of building genuine 
community. In the Parable of the Sower by Octavia E. Butler, the reader is brought into a 
world that is wrought with chaos and violence. The main character, Lauren Olamina, 
created a new religion called ‘Earth Seed.’ In the midst of the chaos of the world, the 


religion of her father, Christianity, held her captive and her community in fear, never 


'0 Garza, The Purpose of Power, 56-57. 


knowing what was coming.'! Her newly created faith stated that because change is 
inevitable and the only lasting truth, change must be God.'? What is most unique about 
her story was that she was seeking to build community; and she was willing to go beyond 
the walls of her tiny culdesac to build it. She risked danger to build the community that 
she believed God wanted her to center around her understanding of faith.!? While her 
faith is not my own, I see the need to bring together people in community centered 
around the foundation of the loving principles of Jesus Christ built in God’s 
righteousness and justice. Similar to Lauren Olamina, I am emboldened to step outside 
the walls of what is known in the church, to go where God has called me to engage with 
the world in movements of justice that build a Beloved Community. Thus, I am 
proposing a new unconventional style of ministry that puts creative control in the hands 
of young adults to craft and create ministry that connects the church with the community 
through social activism. Through a social action incubator, young adults are free to 
explore ideas of community organizing and activism that will transform our world to 
bring God’s justice. 

Chapter one sets the stage and defines the ministry focus of young adults and their 
current perspectives, explains the history of racial division in the city of Baltimore that 
led to protests and riots, and explains how protest and activism could be used to redeem 
the church and connect it to both young adults and the church. Chapter two discusses the 


biblical foundations of the project through the exploration of Matthew 16:21-28. I will 


'! Octavia E. Butler, Parable of the Sower (New York, New York: Grand Central Publishing, 
1993), 7. 


Butler, Parable of the Sower, 78-79. 


3 Butler, Parable of the Sower, 84-85. 
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explore the context of crucifixion and explain the implications Jesus was sharing with his 
disciples as he asks them to “take up their cross.” I will also unpack Jesus’ instructions to 
his disciples that can be interpreted as protest and social action that aligns them with the 
oppressed, and demand for justice. Chapter three explores the historical foundation of the 
project through the Red Summer of 1919. The Red Summer of 1919 shows how society 
denied the personhood of people, as such, young black people engaged in ways to 
demand their dignity. It was concluded the church should engage with young people in 
their fight to assert their personhood so that God’s righteousness could be established and 
justice upheld. Chapter four lays the theological foundation as it explores how liberation 
theologies uphold the Jmago Dei in all people. It explores liberation theology, black 
theology, womanist theology, and queer womanist theology to achieve a theological 
foundation that affirms the Imago Dei in all facets of intersectionality. Chapter five 
explores the interdisciplinary foundation of a theory of justice. It specifically dives into 
John Rawls’s theory of justice stating that because of a history of racism, sexism, and 
classism, the society of the United States has had a tainted system of justice. Thus, justice 
must be redefined and restructured. Finally, Chapter six discusses the detail of the project 
and the results of the project show that a social action incubator can build connection 


between young adults and communities through the establishment of social action ethos. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


On April 27, 2015, riots broke out in Baltimore, Maryland after the death and 
funeral of Freddie Gray, a young black man who died in the custody of police.! The 
details that surrounded his case seemed suspicious and inconclusive of what really 
happened, uplifting the possibility of racial injustice and authoritarian misconduct. When 
authorities refused to release information on the investigation that surrounded Gray’s 
death, this only affirmed suspicions from the black community that some form of 
injustice had occurred leading to protests and riots.” These riots first began with non- 
violent activism, mostly led by black young adults’, however, as the city denied the 
reality of oppressed people and ignored the humanity of Freddie Gray, the situation 
quickly escalated into riots. This was just one incident within the nation that has been 
brought to the headlines where young black people have died at the hands of police and 


police brutality. 


' German Lopez,‘The Baltimore protest over Freddie Gray’s death, explained,” Vox, August 18, 
2016, https://www.vox.com/2016/7/27/18089352/freddie-gray-baltimore-riots-police-violence. 


Lopez. “The Baltimore protest over Freddie Gray’s death, explained.” 


3 The term black is often interchangeable with African American and refers to persons that are 
from the African Diaspora within the context of the society of the United States. Young adults is also a 
term that will be used regularly throughout the document that refers to persons that are adults (those at least 
18 years of age) within Generation Z (persons that are born between 1997 and 2012) and Millennials 
(persons that are born between 1981 and 1996). 


For many, this was evidence of a blatant disregard from authorities to find out 
truth and right injustice. Many citizens of the city believed that his death was 
unwarranted. The ‘unheard’ moved to righteous indignation using the tools they knew, 
rioting. Martin Luther King, Jr. stated, “...a riot is the language of the unheard. And 
what is it that America has failed to hear? It has failed to hear the plight of the Negro 
poor has worsened over the last few years...”* Quite frankly, American society has 
ignored the injustice that racism has caused. The concept of racism is often denied 
because society has convinced themselves that racism has been reduced to the simplicity 
of good and bad people — only bad people are racist.° But this is an example of a denial of 
systemic oppression caused by racism, which caused Baltimore to boil over in civil 
unrest. 

As the nation has boiled over with civil unrest due to this existence of systemic 
racism, the injustice it has caused, and the denial of society to address it, young adults 
have taken up the mantel to be on the front lines of demanding justice in the face of this 
present reality. As this researcher has engaged in ministry with young adults and 
community organizing, the passion and vibrancy for making effective change has been 
expressed by young adults. Through my active participation in activism to end the death 
penalty, it revealed an ideology that stands against racism and racist policies of the justice 


system, shows compassion and love, and claims that no person is beyond redemption.° 


4 Lily Rotham,“What Martin Luther King, Jr. Really Thought About Riots,” TIME, April 28, 
2015, https://time.com/38385 15/baltimore-riots-language-unheard-quote/. 


5 Tbram X. Kendi, How to be an Antiracist (New York, New York: One World, 2019), 28. 


° Bryan Stevenson, Just Mercy: A Story of Justice and Redemption (New York, New York: 
Spiegel & Grau, 2014), 17-18. 
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This passion for justice, compassion, and love have reflected the very essence found in 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, and have expressed the uniting ability of the Holy Spirit as 
young adults gather around a common goal. Even though these aspects of God are 
present, the movement of protest and activism has often proclaimed to be secular, and 
while some churches have become involved, the larger church struggles at connecting 
with this movement. 

Pew Research states that ninety-nine percent of millennials in the historically 
black Protestant tradition are either absolutely or fairly certain of their belief in God and 
ninety-seven percent believe that religion is very to somewhat important. Yet fifty-two 
percent attend church once or twice a month or less and seventy-three percent participate 
in prayer, scripture study, or religious education once or twice a month or less.’ Therefore 
black young adults are connected to their faith in practice, but disconnected to the 
traditional church model. Black millennials generally have a suspicion around the church 
and their agenda for engaging with young adults. Joshua Mitchell, in his book, Black 
Millennials and the Church, argues that millennials ask the question, “Are you trying to 
love me and direct me toward a transformational life in Jesus connected to community or 
are you just trying to add me to your membership numbers?’ If churches are going to 
connect with black millennials, they must be transparent and create spaces where the 
voices of young adults are heard. Many black millennials have indicated that they want to 


be taught in a community of leaders where their voices are heard and valued.” 


7 “Members of the Historically Black Protestant Tradition Who are Younger Millennial,” Pew 
Research Center. 


8 Mitchell, Black Millennials and the Church, 47-48. 


° Mitchell, Black Millennials and the Church, 62. 
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Moreover, black millennials have stated that the emergence of the Black Lives 
Matter Movement was a significant moment in their lives, and they have a sense of 
activism and a desire to be a part of social change.!” Congregations that want to be 
relevant to young adults must engage in community activism and organizing.'' The 
problem is that black young adults are skeptical of the church, and need the church to 
meet them where they are, which can happen in the realm of social activism and 
organizing. If the church is not involved in creating ministry that is intertwined with 
social justice and activism, the church will likely miss an opportunity to increase its 
vitality and longevity through its failure to connect with young adults, while 
simultaneously missing the opportunity to support young adults who have proclaimed 
righteousness in their leadership ability and community organizing acumen. Therefore, if 
a young adult social justice incubator for planning, strategizing, and community 
organizing is created, then young adults will be able to create and lead a ministry that 
connects the church with the social issues of the communities they serve. This social 
action incubator would meet young adults in their area of interest and create space where 
their voices are heard and nurtured, so they can learn and lead the church in aspects of 
social activism. 

As this problem is explored, there will first be a characterization of young adults 
and their engagement of social action and activism, uplifting the idea that they have 
found their community and sense of belonging in social activism. I suggest that young 


adults have moved away from the church because it has not established itself as different 


!0 Mitchell, Black Millennials and the Church, 79. 


'l Mitchell, Black Millennials and the Church, 79. 
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from the world of injustice, has been slow to support their efforts of social action, and has 
fallen away from the social activism that existed in the history of the Black Church. This 
will be explored by presenting the history of racial injustice within the city of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Baltimore, Maryland was chosen as a case study because it was used as a 
blueprint for the United States as a means of creating racial segregation within the 
context of housing. Therefore, it can be used as an example of how society has shaped 
this national system of injustice that leads to a need for a response of social action. 
Moreover, the church upholds this racial division which is antithetical to young adults’ 
desire to build inclusive community that incorporates justice. 

The Black Church was crafted out of protest and activism, and has historically 
been the hub of the community for issues of justice and a point of activism to assert 
personhood and unify the community. However, the history of the Black Church has 
drifted from a connection to a Christ that provides liberation toward an ideology that 
worships the ‘American Dream.’ This shift toward an ideology that is connected to racial 
division has likely contributed to a secularization of society that rejects Christendom. 
Christendom itself is connected to the power and authoritarianism that young adults are 
rejecting with their involvement in social action. Opportunities for ministry that might 
redeem the church in the eyes of young adults, as they have perceived the church to have 
abandon its connection to the issues of justice in the communities they serve and the 
liberation that Christ provides, will be explored. As young adults are seeking to build 
community through their works of social activism, the Beloved Community is explained 


as a goal that should be sought out through collaboration between young adults and the 


13 
church. The synergy, that is, the intersection between the researcher’s call and the 


context, will be discussed. Finally, the details of the project will be discussed. 


Characterization of Young Adults 

Young adults that fall within Generation Z and the millennial generation are 
unique. The way they see the world has shaped their actions and how they respond to the 
injustice around them. Millennials and Generation Z are more socially aware and primed 
to make a difference in their world than previous generations.'* Young Adults are 
actively working towards creating the world they wish to see. The millennial generation 
is more racially and ethnically diverse than the generations that have preceded them, 
bringing new understanding to the acceptance of various cultures and perspectives.'* The 
millennial generation also professes to have more tolerance and a deeper commitment to 
equality among races than previous generations.'* This means they have a more profound 
understanding of what it means to be inclusive as a community, and when they enact 
activism, they are trying to build this inclusive understanding of community. 

While millennials have professed more tolerance and a deeper commitment to 


equality among races than previous generations, they are also the generation that has 
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professed to be in a new era of color-blindness.'°> This concept of colorblindness, due to 
the emergence of a post-racial era, has allowed people to deny the deep seeded history of 
racial issues that shape our cultural interactions today.'® This concept of reaching a 
colorblind utopia in which racism does not exist, in effect denies the oppression present 
within systemic structure that uphold racism and injustice through standards and policies. 
Therefore, even though the millennial generation search for a fully inclusive community 
not defined in racism, there are more issues present that must be nuanced and addressed 
to actually work and build that inclusive community that tears down injustice. Millennials 
are seeking a utopia that is not yet in existence, nor can it be in existence until all 
generations, including millennials, are willing to confront the difficult past that has 
shaped America. Therefore, while young adults are working toward a better future 
through activism, there are still a few things that they must work toward in order to make 
the world that better place they seek to build. 

As young adults seek to be actively engaged in social issues, it is important to 
note that some of their dramatic action is caused by the skepticism of the world around 
them. Research shows that millennials lack trust in institutions such as government, 
business, and if Sunday morning church attendance is any indicator, churches as well.'” 


Millennials in record numbers are turning away from the church and not looking back. 
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For example, about two-thirds of millennials claim to go to church a few times a year or 
less.!® Millennials are more interested in turning to less committed avenues of 
spirituality, rather than church and organized religion. However, millennials are also, 
lonelier than any other generation and searching for community because of their lack of 
deep and meaningful relationships.'? 

Thus, essentially, millennials are searching for community, but actively turning 
away from church and organized religion, whose purpose is to build community under 
the banner of the Holy Spirit. However, it could be that the millennial generation does 
not see anything worthwhile in the church because they are looking for community that is 
actively working to create the diverse and inclusive world, they wish to see. 
Unfortunately, the church is still upholding the divisive structures of race and injustice. 
This will be discussed in more detail later. 

In their quest for community, millennials are not searching for a false sense of 
community, but a community that truly upholds their sense of justice. It may be that they 
are not willing to join a community or put their faith in a god that continues to uphold a 
structure that not only separates people but furthers oppression. Young adults are longing 
for community yet have defined that within their social action.”° 

Young adults are finding their sense of worth and community within these 


movements of protest, activism, and community organizing, that better their community. 
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They have found commonality, fighting alongside one another in solidarity. Alicia Garza, 
one of the organizers that propelled the Black Lives Matter Movement, said that part of 
the reason for her organizing was to not feel alone in the world, and organizing connected 
people in community that were experiencing the same things with the understanding that 
the way things are, does not have to be.”!_ What this shows is that young people are 
looking for tangible ways to build community, and community organizing is one of the 
preferred methods. Regrettably, the tradition of the church may be lacking in building 
this community. Young adults are more interested in things that directly affect their daily 
lives through a sense of actual praxis, rather than theories without tangible application.” 
Organizing brings tangible praxis of building community, and the church claims to build 
community in theory. The church must meet young adults where they are as they find 
relationships through a commonality of politics and civic engagement, carried out 
through activism and protest. If this were enacted in the church, it could bring a new 
template for unconventional ministry. 

One thing that must be considered is that information is released about 
sociological behaviors and concerns of specific generations, and they are typically written 
in blanket statements and are expected to describe all people, or at least a majority of 
people, in a specific generation. However, this often ignores the specific concerns of 
black people within these generations. For example, it has been documented that one of 
the most significant life markers of millennials is the Columbine shooting. For black 


millennials, the most significant life marker that changed their lives was the murder of 
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Trayvon Martin, which was a catalyst that sparked the Black Lives Matter Movement.” 


Black people in Generation Z and the Millennial Generation have a distinct perspective 
unique to them and their experiences. 7+ The death of Trayvon Martin was a direct attack 
on their very being that produced trauma and moved young adults to a place of righteous 
indignation to build community. 

Frantz Fanon said, “Each generation must discover its mission, fulfill it or betray 
it, in relative opacity.” In other words, each generation has been given a mission in 
which they must determine if they are going to accept it and work toward bringing it into 
existence, or abandon any sense of bringing it forth. Millennials, more than any other 
generations, are likely to see the benefit of protest in order to take political action and 
more likely to have participated in some form of activism. It is clear they have more of a 
dedication to creating a movement of social activism.”° Young adults have taken up their 
mission to create a movement that responds to the injustices they see in the world. 
However, movements do not occur in a vacuum or have official moments of start. 
Movements are often built up by the history and the context that precedes it —like a wave 
that has no defined start and end point but defined by what comes before it and what 


comes after it.?’ 
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The History of Baltimore, Maryland that Shaped a Nation 


As young adults are deciding to take up their mission of creating change and 
seeking to build community, one of the major hurdles to wrestle with is how much 
injustice is propagated through a history of racism and racial division. Within Baltimore 
alone, there has been over 100 years of racist practices and policies that promoted 
segregation and exploitation of black residents.” Associate professor at Morgan State 
University, Lawrence Brown, argues that investment in the City of Baltimore is 
fragmented by race, income, and geography, creating the geographical shape of an ‘L’ in 
white communities giving them more resources and support, and the shape of a 
‘butterfly’ that spans the east and west sides of the city in black communities, which are 
more likely to be neglected.” 

This separation of people, while likely in cultural unspoken practice before, 
officially began on December 9, 1910, when the City Council of Baltimore approved a 
segregation bill declaring that in order to preserve order and maintain property values, 
black residents could not move into areas that were predominately white.*° Segregation 
was not a new phenomenon in the country at this time, however with this bill, the City of 


Baltimore set a precedent for the country, making them a leader in residential 
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segregation.*! The passing of this bill was just the beginning of policies of racial 
discrimination that began to stratify Black and White neighborhoods by wealth, 
opportunity, and vitality. Even as this bill was overturned, there were other societal 
practices put in place that created difficulties for black residents to obtain ownership of 
property in the City of Baltimore and perpetuated discrimination for people of color. As 
black residents purchased property in attempts to make progress in society, they engaged 
in blockbusting agreements that overcharged and forced them to pay up to 85% more 
than the cost of the home.*” Therefore, while people were trying to bring in opportunity 
to the Black Community, many efforts simultaneously created a blockade that set the 
Black Community behind, economically. 

To further complicate this history of racial oppression, racial stratification was 
only increased by instances of “White Flight” — as white residents began to flee 
neighborhoods as black residents moved in. Renewal projects, that seemed more like 
removal projects, separated black residents from their homes in the interest of corporate 
and industrial projects; and businesses fled the city as black residents moved in.*? This 
created instability within Baltimore leaving those in the “Black Butterfly” in continual 
places of poverty and injustice, and simultaneously allowing the “White L” to thrive at 
the expense of the demise of the “Black Butterfly.” This racial stratification created a 


destabilization of the city in ways that raised racial tensions, perpetuated racial injustice 
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for the “Black Butterfly,” and disparities in resources between the “White L” and the 


“Black Butterfly.” 

This racial stratification of the city is not by happenstance. The City of Baltimore 
functioned the way it is designed to by political officials, influenced by a societal history 
of racism. With the current separation of the “White L” and the “Black Butterfly,” the 
white population can easily avoid the black community, their oppression, the lack of 
investment in their community, violence that threatens their lives, and poverty that sets 
them at a disadvantage, as long as they remain within the “White L.” When one remains 
within the bounds of the “White L,” they can see the vitality of the City, and drive 
straight through the City out to Baltimore County, never seeing the struggle within the 
“Black Butterfly,” while simultaneously looking down on the Black Community as a 
pathologically broken and problematic entity because there is no connection to it. 

This racial separation has been exacerbated by the presence of injustice within the 
“Black Butterfly” that is glaringly absent in the “White L.” In the “White L,” it is a 
priority to protect and invest in its residents, whereas in the “Black Butterfly,” its 
residents are always looked at as a problem. This difference between these two 
communities, located within the same city, has created a bubble of tension among people, 
that rests just above the surface, waiting to be burst by one incident that makes obvious 
the presence of racial injustice and produce chaos in the streets. This is what happened in 
2015, after the death of Freddie Gray, when Baltimore was literally set on fire by civil 
unrest due to the “Black Butterfly” being outraged by their continual crushing underneath 


a system of oppression that chooses to remain ignorant of their cries. 
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Racial Division Leads to Riots 


Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. once said, 

...a riot is the language of the unheard. And what is it that America has failed to 

hear? It has failed to hear the plight of the Negro poor has worsened over the last 

few years. It has failed to hear the promises of freedom and justice have not been 

met...And as long as America postpones justice, we stand in the position of 

having these recurrences of violence and riots over and over again.*4 
The words of Dr. King explain that as long as injustice remains, with the obvious 
difference in race, class, and opportunity in the “White L” and “Black Butterfly,” and 
when key incidents reveal a gross miscarriage of justice in the structure of society, it is 
likely that those who feel that their injustice is unheard will respond with rioting. The 
City of Baltimore, and arguably the United States, has functioned within a system of 
white supremacy that has created an inhumane structure, profiting on the backs of black 
individuals, labeled as inferior.*° This means that policies and procedures function with 
the underlying premise that black people are pathologically inferior and must be treated 
or responded to with practices that alleviate the disease of blackness. As many churches 


have fed into this ideology, it has caused a hindrance on any type of ministry toward 


young adults, who are seeking more inclusivity. 


How the Church Has Uplifted Racial Division 
As young adults seek to build genuine community that challenges racial injustice 


and the divisions caused by it, one concern is that churches have not transformed or 
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challenged racist practices. Instead, churches have succumbed to being shaped by the 
racially stratified society that surrounds it. If one were to look at the City of Baltimore, 
they would see that most white churches are located in the “White L,” and its members 
can freely move in and through the city without any contact or concern with those in the 
“Black Butterfly.” In addition, after the Baltimore Uprising in 2015, an environment was 
created where conversations around institutional racism have become less threatening.*° 
However, many churches have essentially avoided, not only the topic of racism, but also 
issues of injustice that create movements of righteous indignation for fear that it is too 
messy. The church lost the opportunity to engage young adults on these issues of social 
justice that they are passionate about. Thus, the church remained in its place of comfort, 
while ignoring the issues of interest to black young adults, that is, racism and social 
justice related activism. Instead of building community and challenging the things that 
divide God’s people, the church functioned in the racial stratification that society was 
shaped in. In Where Do We Go from Here: Chaos or Community ?, Dr. King discussed a 
disappointment among young black people in the Christian Church because it appeared to 
be more white than Christian, and clergy remained silent behind the security of their 
buildings rather than address the issues of injustice.*’ This is still a present concern 
among black young adults. The church has not dramatically changed since the time of Dr. 
King. She is still racially stratified, and in many cases clergy remain behind their walls, 


instead of engaging with the people. 
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The history of the Black Church includes participation in protest and community 
activism. The involvement of the Black Church in the Civil Rights movement is well 
known, but this organizing for justice is within the roots of its history. The Black Church 
was the hub of the community in which programs were created for community betterment 
and cultural enrichment, and pastors often responded to political issues within the 
community.°* For the Black Community, the church was the place that affirmed their 
personhood in its struggle for freedom through its affirmation of God being aligned with 
the oppressed, its use of the Negro Spirituals, and its active participation in the 
community.°? The first independent church movement, Union Church of African 
Members of Wilmington, Delaware officially established in 1807, followed by the 
incorporation of the African Methodist Episcopal Church were movements of protest that 
established personhood for black people in the context of worshipping God.*° 
Unfortunately, many Black Churches have become detached from their roots of origin as 
they try to imitate mainline denominations and embrace respectability politics.*! This is 
detrimental to the church as whole, not just the Black Church, because it means the 
church has abandoned a more inclusive perspective that aligned Jesus with the oppressed. 
Instead of following a God that responds to racial injustice and being influenced by the 


liberation theology of the Black Church, more churches are influenced by a white 
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evangelical tradition that makes “whiteness” and respectability its God rather than the 
God of the oppressed. 

The white evangelical tradition, which has become a very vocal representation of 
the Christian faith, has embraced a sense of racism that was engrained in the structures of 
American society.*” Because the white evangelical tradition has become a dominant 
expression of the Christian faith, many have equated Christianity, as a whole, with racist 
American ideologies that uphold racial injustice and promote “whiteness.” In addition, 
the evangelical tradition has created a doctrine focused on personal salvation, devoid of 
communal or social obligation, which has accentuated conservative doctrine and claimed 
the United States a divinely favored entity with a responsibility to save the world through 
mission.” This gospel has appealed to middle-class to wealthy, suburban, white 
individuals with their eyes set on the “American Dream.” However, this ignores the 
concerns of many young adults who are thinking communally, as they try to change the 
world around them. The white evangelical gospel proclaims that God has brought about 
the victory and success of an individual because of their faith, which is problematic 
because it perpetuates that those who have experienced misfortune are abandoned by God 
because of their lack of faith. This is problematic because in the context of a society 
governed by race, it could promote the concept that God stands with the race that is 
situated on the top of the system while abandoning the oppressed. Whether consciously 


or subconsciously, it promotes that God has found favor with white American Christians, 
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who have achieved the “American Dream.” Therefore, uplifting the idea that God has 
saved them and no one else, and because of this, has ordained them in a place of 
superiority. This theology is blasphemous as it elevates one race and/or nation above 
others, and blocks any sense of community that young adults seek to create with their 
social activism. 

The tangible actualization of this division caused by this harmful ideology 
occurred in 2014 and 2015, in the cities of Ferguson and Baltimore respectively, which 
erupted into protest after incidents of black people being killed at the hands of police.** 
Black people were largely outraged by these incidents and saw it as a miscarriage of 
justice indicative of systemic racism inherent in our justice system.*° On the other hand, 
white people saw these as isolated incidents indicative of either one bad cop or some 
misstep carried out by the victim warranting the escalated violence of the police officer.*° 
A white evangelical ideology has contributed to this divisive culture and must be 
challenged because it blockades young adults involved in activism who are trying to 
create the inclusive world they wish to see. In addition, the nation is transitioning to a 
state of secularism that denounces Christendom, which may be fueled by Christianity 
being paired with a white American Christian ideology that creates divisions in 


community and uplifts racial injustice. 
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Moving Away from Christendom 


The structure of the United States’ society has been cultured and formed by a 
white Christian ideology rooted in Christendom.*’ Christendom is the idea that 
Christianity shapes and influences our culture because it is the dominate religion and 
shapes our legislation, rules, morality, and way of life because of its connection to both 
church and state — it is a Christian centered ‘kingdom.’*® The rise in Christendom within 
Western culture can be attributed to the reign of Constantine as emperor of the Roman 
Empire.” Since the 4" century, Christendom has thrived within Western culture, 
determining the structure of the world, and the way the church functions.*° In this sense, 
Christendom has created a dichotomy that combines religion and power, creating a space 
where the church and the state are ruled by a standard of religion. However, the social 
action of young adults is in direct opposition to the oppressive systems of governmental 
and economical power. In Christendom, the church is aligned with these institutions of 
power that uplift achieving the American Dream steeped in oppression rather than the 
justice and righteousness of Jesus Christ. Yet, young adults are actively involved in 
social action against these same powers that promote injustice in connection with 


Christendom. 
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Society has evolved in ways that are less dedicated to maintaining Christendom, 
and young adults have abandoned a life dedicated to Christendom, and a life tied to 
ritualistic Sunday attendance in a church building.*! Young adults have shifted to an 
ideology that is more committed to a lifestyle of activism that makes effective change in 
the world.*? There is a disconnect. The Church is mourning the loss of Christendom, 
soaked in white Christian ideology, and the hearts of young adults are seeking to make 
the world a better place through love, peace, and justice found in the teachings of Jesus. 
This disconnect makes significant implications about the vitality and longevity of the 
church. In order to avoid the same death that Christendom is experiencing, the church 
must find its source of redemption that helps them to connect with young adults in their 


efforts to building community through social action. 


Redemption of the Church 
The church must begin to find ways to meet young adults where they are, 
addressing their passions and creating avenues that engage with their issues of concern. 
As young adults seek to build community rooted in social justice and activism, the church 
must support them and learn from their experience and expertise. The first step in doing 
this is listening to the actual thoughts and perspectives of young adults, not just giving 
them a voice, but allowing them to amplify the voices they already possess. For example, 


Alexis Templeton, a millennial activist in the movement of Ferguson, after the death of 
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Michael Brown, shared her experience and stated, “the pastor was saying that the people 
in Ferguson needed to come to the church, but the punchline of his church is... “Go out 
into the world and do.” * She points out the absurdity of this statement because the 
church remains in their walls, wanting the world to come to them, while the real work of 
the gospel is to go into the world and respond to the needs of the people in the midst of 
their struggle. Templeton concluded that there was not much that she could see as 
redemptive within the church.** Thus, the church is seeking for the community to come to 
them, when the real need of the people is for the church and God to respond to their 
struggle where they are. The jarring reality is that Templeton’s statement implies that 
young adults are actively choosing not to participate in churches. Therefore, the church 
must create avenues of ministry that incorporates social justice concerns of young adults 
who are engaged in activism. Even in the African Methodist Episcopal Church, young 
adults in response to the Black Lives Matter Movement, were desperately asking the 
church to find new ways to connect with those who are outside the bounds of the church 
walls to address the needs of the community.» 

Is it possible for the church to redeem herself in the eyes of young adults if the 
church engaged them in their interest of social justice within the context of ministry and 
embraced a theology connected to the message of liberation found in Jesus Christ? For 


example, as Templeton, the previously mentioned millennial activist in Ferguson, 
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continued to participate in activism and protests, she saw a God that she knew and 
understood when Rev. Starsky Wilson professed a revolutionary Jesus, angered by 
injustice, and tossed the tables in the temple because of corruption.*° When she heard this 
gospel, she began to see God as a God of justice, standing among the people in the midst 
of actual protest and activism.°’ Activism combined with a biblical tradition of liberation, 
allowed Templeton to see community, found in building the body of Christ. This 
theology works for the redemption of the world, creates love in solidarity and 
community, and builds a movement of people claiming to bring righteousness into this 
world with God on the front lines of activism with them. 
Howard Thurman states: 
I belong to a generation that finds very little that is meaningful or intelligent in the 
teachings of the Church concerning Jesus Christ...I do not ignore the theological 
and metaphysical interpretation of the Christian doctrine of salvation. But the 
underprivileged everywhere have long since abandoned any hope that this type of 
salvation with the crucial issues by which their days are turned into despair 
without consolation. 
If the words of Templeton show the church anything, it is that her opinions reflect these 
words from Thurman. If the church does not become involved in social justice, not just 
young adults, but the world will internalize these words of Thurman and find very little 


meaning in the teachings of the church. The church must provide tangible ways that lead 


to hope and salvation in issues of despair. Young adults are seeking community, and yet 
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the church is a community that gathers to uphold status rather than bring salvation to 
those in despair. 

According to Gary Dorrien, Thurman’s perspective calls people to follow the 
religion of Jesus over specific Christian ideologies. Dorrien argues that “The religion of 
Jesus...calls people to relieve human suffering out of love for others and to build 
structures of social justice so all people may be free from the shackles of hatred, torment, 
oppression, and selfishness.”°” To Thurman, a theology of action against oppression 
should not only be present in the church but should define the church. If this is the case, 
then what young adults are seeking in communities that implement social justice and 
respond to human suffering should be found within the essence of the church and should 
reflect the religion of Jesus. However, young adults are turning to activism, devoid of any 
connection to faith, as if the two are mutually exclusive. 

Reverend Dr. C. Anthony Hunt explains the Christology of Howard Thurman this 
way, “To believe in Christ means perpetually seeking to transcend bounds, and engaging 
in an ongoing journey towards liberation and transformation.” This means that 
following Christ must go beyond the bounds of society and work toward liberation and 
transformation of the world, that it might become a more just society. Essentially this 
should be the goal of protest and activism, that is, to liberate and transform the world to 
create a more just society. Protest and activism create the work of Christ within the 


world, and young adults engaged in this work are actively proclaiming and living into 
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being followers of Jesus Christ. The scary thought is that young adults may be 


establishing themselves as followers of Christ, while leaving the church behind. 

Howard Thurman believed that all human beings were to live in community with 
one another, and that Jesus came into the world to call us back into community.°! If this 
is the case, then the actions of Christ should bring people together as community. Young 
adults have specifically found and created community in their actions of social activism 
and community organizing. Gathering of community has been found in movements of 
protest, such as the movement in Ferguson, led by young adults, which brought people 
together from different walks of life: Black, Latino, White, Jew, Muslim, Christian, Gay, 
Straight, Transgender, and Non-binary, and all from varying different areas of the 
country; and joined them together in solidarity and community around the same mission 
of bringing God’s righteousness into the world.” 

Dr. King acknowledged that all life is interconnected and have a place within the 
beloved community.® This means that we cannot harm someone else without harming 
ourselves.™ As the world gathers into community, the clarion call is to love and care for 
one another. The church must revitalize their connection to movements of social justice 
and activism because it seeks to build beloved community, an inclusive community that 


young adults are seeking. 


6! Hunt, Come Go with Me, 77. 


6 “More than 50 arrested as Ferguson police station on ‘Moral Monday,’ other events elsewhere,” 
St. Louis Post- Dispatch, October 13, 2014, https://www.stltoday.com/news/local/crime-and-courts/more- 
than-arrested-at-ferguson-police-station-on-moral-monday/article_c1752132-973 1-542e-8525- 
1885fae7fd10.html?mobile_touch=true. 
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This is not a foreign or original concept. Reverend Dr. C. Anthony Hunt said, 
“..King firmly believed that the church should take the lead in programs of social action 
and societal change. The church should engage in combating injustices that people 
confront in the areas of housing, education, employment, and health-care.”® In Dr. 
King’s view, it is the responsibility of the church to be involved, and even take the lead in 


movements of activism that seek to respond to the injustices that people experience daily. 


Building a Beloved Community 

Beloved Community is a term popularized by Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
and can be explained through the words of Rev. Dr. C. Anthony Hunt, who says, “For 
King, integration is a product of love, and was to look like people of all races, religions, 
and creeds, living together in peace. It was to be a place where all had enough to eat, and 
where true peace with justice existed.” For King, the work toward integration led to 
building Beloved Community because it was rooted in love and creates community and 
peace, found in God. It is not suggested that the simplicity of integration is the overall 
solution to society’s problems. But creating Beloved Community is a deeper sense of 
community building interested in functioning in love, connecting all people, and 
establishing peace and justice. Beloved Community is the act of multiple races and 
religions, people from all walks of life, joining in one accord on the account of bringing 


peace and justice for all. When protests broke out in Ferguson, Missouri in 2014, after the 


6 C, Anthony Hunt, Blessed are the Peacemakers: A Theological Analysis of the Thought of 
Howard Thurman and Martin Luther King, Jr. (Lima, Ohio: Wyndham Hall Press, 2005), 110. 


°C, Anthony Hunt. 2018. “Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and the Quest for the Beloved 
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death of Michael Brown, many people gathered together; people of different sexualities, 
the trans-community, people of multiple races, and people of different faiths.® If this 
showed anything, it was that this movement of protest had the power to join global 
community into Beloved Community. What is of significant note is that much of this 
movement was led by young adults. As Howard Thurman puts it, building community is 
the essence of salvation for the world because community brings the possibility of God’s 
love to triumph in the realm of history.®* Therefore, if the church is interested in building 
a Beloved Community that expresses God’s love within the world, it would be of benefit 
for the church to connect with young adults on these issues and allow them to lead the 
way because they have already shown they are more than capable. 

From a theological perspective, for King, the Beloved Community was the 
creation of the Kingdom of God, here on earth.” If protest can build Beloved 
Community, then the opportunity to build God’s Kingdom on earth, declaring God’s 
reign, is in this present moment and can be actualized through a movement of activism. 
This reconnection between the church and young adults through movements of activism 
is a continual choice that the two have got to continually make. Huey P. Newton writes 
about the failures that came in the Black Panther Party’s disconnection from the church. 


He admits that in matters of social injustice that affect us all, we cannot exist individually 


°” Francis, Ferguson & Faith, 25. 
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but must band together in a mode of resistance.’? Now this is not to suggest that there are 
no successful partnerships between the church and social action, for surely the names of 
many ministries around the nation can be mentioned, such as the work of Traci 
Blackmon, Bishop Yvette Flunder, Rev. Starsky Wilson, and so many more unnamed. 
But this work of the church must be expanded to effectively build partnership with young 


adults as they seek to build a Beloved Community together. 


Synergy 

God’s call on my life has brought me to this point in time to uniquely respond and 
be involved in works of social action in connection with the young adult ministry. Racial 
injustice was placed at my feet very young in life. I witnessed the brutal beating of my 
father, a well-respected pastor in the community, by a White police officer at the age of 
eight years old. On that evening, my father was arrested and taken away into the night, 
and I was left alone to take care of my five-year-old brother. In that moment, I saw how 
easy it is for society to strip humanity from someone because of race. Not only was my 
father’s humanity denied, but so was mine, as my brother and I were minors left without 
protection, left to fend for ourselves. Miraculously, there was resolution to get us to a 
place of safety. However, I was a witness to how racial injustice can horrify an individual 
and traumatize families and communities. Even into adulthood, I wrestle with the thought 


of losing my father that evening, to either the criminal justice system or death. 


7 Huey P. Newton, “On the Relevance of the Church: May 1971” in The Huey P. Newton Reader, 
eds David Hilliard and Donald Weise (New York, New York: Seven Stories Press, 2002), 226. 
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This experience, coupled with parents that taught the importance of activism in 
the Civil Rights movement and a theology of liberation that aligns Jesus with the 
oppressed, created a unique hermeneutic that encouraged community organizing for the 
liberation of God’s people. This birthed a career in community organizing that sought to 
end the death penalty in Delaware. This allowed for a connection with young adult 
community organizers for opportunities of collaboration that responded to injustice. After 
successfully working to end the death penalty in Delaware and a transition into formal 
ministry, I worked as a director of young adult ministry. My task involved engaging 
young adults and I discovered that young adults may be disappearing from the church, 
but they are present in social action as they are trying to make a difference in the world 
around them. I was challenged to design ministry to engage and empower young adults. 
As protest movements erupted in many cities because of racial injustice, I noticed many 
young adults were leading at the forefront of these movements, but that this was not a 
new phenomenon. In the Civil Rights Era, young adult students like Diane Nash and John 
Lewis were significant leaders in a movement toward justice. I was also reminded of the 
unique presence of the Holy Spirit felt through the work of social action that sought to 
build God’s Beloved Community. It only made sense that an idea of unconventional 
ministry for young adults should be created that gives tangible application of building a 
Beloved Community through works of activism and community organizing and promote 
liberation found in Jesus Christ. 

This project seeks to test the feasibility of a small group ministry, or incubator, of 
young adults centered around social action and community organizing and rooted in the 


liberation theology of Christ. This incubator will allow young adults to explore 
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community organizing principles, create a support for one another, and encourage them 
to lead movements that take action to help the communities that surround them. The 
project is successful when the incubator has come together to effectively plan a small 
action project that engages social action and community organizing. This type of ministry 
does not neatly fit into the structures of church that people have been taught in tradition, 
however, scriptural, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary arguments can be made 
for why the creation of this type of ministry is imperative for the growth and continual 


work of the church. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

“Take up your cross and follow me.”! A challenge given by Jesus to his disciples, 
that if they are going to follow him, each of them would have to follow his footsteps and 
bear a cross. Jesus is describing a form of discipleship in which one puts their life on the 
line for the sake of the gospel of Jesus Christ and for the sake of liberation for others. 
One might argue that because protest and social activism are used in ways to lay person’s 
lives on the line to achieve God’s justice and righteousness, it is an actualization of 
carrying one’s cross, therefore a vehicle for discipleship. One might also argue that the 
cross itself was an action of protest and activism being that it was used for political 
prisoners rebelling against an oppressive Roman Empire. If this is the case then in 
Matthew 16:21-28, when Jesus tells his disciples to “take up their cross and follow him,” 
he is affirming protest and the work of social action and proclaims it is a means to build 
discipleship. Many young adults have taken to the street to demand justice in society, and 
yet they have felt unsupported by the church and instead protest as a secular approach. 

However, as Jesus Christ calls his disciples to “take up their cross and follow 


him,” this affirms their actions as a faithful approach. When young adults participate in 


' The scripture referenced comes from Matthew 16:21-28 (NRSV). Unless otherwise noted all 
scripture references are from the New Revised Standard Version. 
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social action and protest, they are living out their faith in ways that demands justice for 
all and builds inclusive community that reflects the Beloved Community. As the church 
seeks to do the will of God, in faithful discipleship, it must think of ways to create 
ministry that allows young adults to lead the church in efforts of social action that help 
the church to live in the challenge of discipleship that Jesus has presented. If a young 
adult social action incubator is instituted within the church for planning, strategizing, and 
community organizing, it will allow participants to build community and connect the 
church with the communities it serves. 

This specific narrative, Matthew 16:21-28, can be found in all of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Specific attention will be paid to Matthew’s interpretation because of the 
emphasis on living in a higher righteousness defined by Christ. When Matthew brings 
attention to Jesus telling his disciples to take up their cross and follow him, it is defined 
as an action of greater righteousness. Taking up one’s cross is more than just a sacred act 
of new life and liberation, but a statement affirming protest and social action as a form of 
greater righteousness that allows humanity to grow closer to God. 

The story of Christ and his connection to humanity provides a mode of 
redemption that offers reconciliation of all people back to God. However, this mode of 
redemption portrays a rebellious action to not just a supernatural struggle between good 
and evil, but rebellion toward a societal regime of imperial power. Christ came professing 
a ministry that is counter-cultural to society proclaiming a self-sacrificing love that 
brought victory on a supernatural plane, while dismantling corporate sin found in societal 


structures. It challenged the societal norms and transformed it into power and victory. 
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Christ traveled on that road toward the cross, but Matthew 16:21-28 suggests that 


this path is not only reserved for him but is an expectation of those that seek discipleship 
with him. Ministry rooted in the teachings of Christ require disciples to do work that 
gives of oneself in a means of resistance for the redemption and liberation of others. 
Christ’s journey to the cross and mission as the Messiah is a framework of ecclesiology 
that shapes the ministry of the church. As Jesus beckons his disciples to “take up their 
cross and follow him” as a means of faithful discipleship, he is aware of the social 
implications of protest, activism, resistance, and rebellion in the act of crucifixion. It is 
this act upon the cross that the foundation of the church is built upon. As disciples of 
Christ seek to grow and build community, their theological task was given by Christ, that 
is, to lay one’s life on the line in an act of resistance against oppressive forces for the 
furthering of the Kingdom of God. 

In this chapter, I will unpack Matthew 16:21-28. First, I will explore the history 
and the context of the book of Matthew through an explanation of the audience and 
writer. Second, I will discuss the literary character of the gospel. In order to fully 
understand the passage, the context must be shaped to understand the writer’s intent in 
order to properly apply it to parallels in the current context. Third, I will explore the 
narrative that discusses the theological implications of Jesus especially in juxtaposition to 
the passage that precedes it. Fourth, I will unpack the idea that Jesus is the fulfillment of 
the Judaic law, meaning that Jesus provides a tangible and practical means of carrying 
out the Jewish tradition of old in relationship with God. Thus, Jesus is requiring the 


disciples to carry on the Jewish tradition in ways that they may not be as familiar with but 
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are affirmed in his authority. It will then transition into Jesus being not just the fulfillment 
of scripture, but an image of living in a greater level of God’s righteousness. 

Moreover, to “take up one’s cross” is the example of greater righteousness lived 
out. This leads to exploring the implications of the cross to better understand how to live 
out discipleship. Because of the fate of both Jesus and the disciples, it should be 
considered that this direction to “take up one’s cross” is more than just an allegorical 
instruction, but how the Jews understood crucifixion. Given that the Jewish people lived 
under Roman occupation and would have needed to convince Romans to crucify Jesus, 
the reasons to crucify Jesus are then explored. Jesus was both a threat to the Jews and the 
Roman Empire. As Jesus establishes himself as a leader of a rebellious movement, his 
actions align the foundation of Christianity with the oppressed. Finally, this chapter will 
be concluded with describing how the work of protest and the cross is an action that 


shapes the ecclesiology of the church in ways that build the Beloved Community. 


The Background Context of Matthew 
History and Context 
Matthew was likely written around 85-90 CE, which would have located its 
creation after the destruction of the temple in J erusalem.’ In addition, its author, while 
debated by scholars on the specifics of actual identity, was likely a second generation 


Christian with Jewish-Christian roots who collected traditions and narratives from the life 


> Rudolf Schnackenburg, The Gospel of Matthew (Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 2002), 6. 
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of Jesus of Nazareth.> This places the creation of this scripture in an era where the 
Christian tradition had already begun to spread and there was a unique relationship 
between Jews and new Christians. A second-generation Christian with Jewish-Christian 
roots would have been well versed in Jewish tradition, which is evident through the 
author’s use of references to allusions and quotations from the Old Testament.* However, 
according to scholars, the author made a few mistakes within their writing that would be 
glaring errors, and somewhat of an embarrassment to a Jewish community.> This means 
that the author comes out of the Jewish tradition, but through the progression of 
Christianity may have lost some of the ancestral connection to the ancient Jewish 
tradition. Therefore, the writings of Matthew reflect a rift between Judaism and 
Christianity as it was written in an environment where there was a developing strain 
between the Christian and Jewish communities because of emergence and growth of the 
Christian movement.° 

While the writings of Matthew reflect the tensions of an era that produced this 
new Christian movement, it is important to remember Jesus never sought to develop a 
new religion but to fulfill prophesy and allow for deeper exploration and understanding 
of the Jewish law already given.’ The author affirms Jesus did not come into the world to 


create a brand new law, but to fulfill that law and give a deeper interpretation of the 


3 Ronald Witherup, Matthew: God With Us (Hyde Park, New York: New City Press, 2000), 14. 
4 Witherup, Matthew, 14-15. 
> Witherup, Matthew, 15. 
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Mosaic Law.® This perspective is quite pervasive in the entire book of Matthew because 
in the author’s mind, the “Christian” movement was a continuing expression of Judaism, 
and not a brand-new religion. Therefore, taking up one’s cross could be a continuation of 


the Judaic law, and fulfilment of a deeper understanding of that law through Christ. 


Audience 

Since the author was likely a second-generation Christian with Judeo-Christian 
roots, it is probable that their audience had a similar background to that of the writer. 
Thus, there is a concern about whether the audience would either back slide toward the 
ritualism of Judaism or leave the faith altogether.’ The author would have had major 
concerns for their audience’s correct interpretation and practice of the Christian faith, and 
would likely have been genuinely concerned about being swayed from their faith by 
outside forces. The author must then portray the message of Jesus as a form of greater 
righteousness, or further understanding, that gives new meaning and depth to the Judaic 
law but supersedes an empty following of that same law. The teachings of Jesus are then 
the actualization of what it takes to fulfill discipleship stated within the law, rather than 
empty rituals that are perceived to be carrying out the law. Any message that comes from 
Matthew would convince the audience that the teachings of Jesus are valid because they 
are an evolution, or continuation, of the Judaic tradition that challenges followers to live 


out their faith in practicality. 


8 Witherup, Matthew, 14-15. 
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For Matthew, righteousness is not just rote memorization of the scriptures and 
strict adherence to the law, which was the belief of the scribes and Pharisees. 
Righteousness was defined in the actions and teachings of Jesus Christ. The scribes and 
the Pharisees often function with a human disconnect that made it hard for them to fully 
understand the righteousness present in actions endorsed by God. The scribes and 
Pharisees were focused on the rigidity of the law.'° They knew the law and scripture in 
its fullness, but that knowledge did not translate to their social behaviors, and rarely 
encompassed the compassion found at the center of Jesus’s teachings. Therefore, for 
Matthew, the scribes and Pharisees practiced religiosity and missed the fullness of the 
tradition being revealed in Jesus Christ. A higher level of righteousness is rooted in the 
divine understanding of love and mercy, which is vastly misunderstood in the common 
human understanding because righteousness is acted out through love in action, and not 
bound by the walls of law and structure.'! To fully live into a path of discipleship, one 
must take on the full load of a lifestyle of righteousness. For Matthew, righteousness is 
bound in ethically upright living that requires humility, suffering, and rejection for the 


expense of following in the footsteps of Jesus. ! 


~ Craig A. Evans, The Bible and Social Justice: Old Testament and New Testament Foundations 
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Literary Context 


There are several themes at work in Matthew that help give clear insight to the 
interpretation of Matthew 16:21-28. One of the most paramount themes in the message of 
Matthew is Jesus has power and authority, which is intertwined with a secondary theme 
of faith and how it should be tangibly lived out.'? The juxtaposition of these themes tell 
the reader that Jesus is above all, including the Judaic law, and his words take priority 
over any other doctrine. But it also means that the authority that Jesus has calls for his 
followers to take action. Therefore, Matthew is presenting an instructive guide with a 
higher ethical mandate that lays the foundation for the community of faith.'* “To take up 
one’s cross” is a mandate given by the one in authority as an instruction of living into 
greater righteousness. 

Even as Matthew gives this new instruction from Jesus, the author reminds his 
audience to not reject the traditional Judaic teachings but see Jesus’ ministry as a 
continuation of the promise found within the law. This is shown in the author’s use of 
poetic parallelism of the teachings of Jesus and Jewish tradition. This emphasizes 
religious law and piety through scriptural quotation from the Old Testament/Torah, which 
focuses on prayer, and acknowledgement of Judaic genealogy.'* For the author, Jesus 


was the authoritative interpreter of the law given by Moses, and the promised Messiah 


'3 Grant Osborne, Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament: Matthew (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Zondervan, 2010), 23. 
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and son of God.!® Any instruction from Jesus about how to live out discipleship is a 
direct word from God that extends from the historic teaching of the Judaic ancestors, 
including “take up your cross and follow me.” 

Another theme presented is that the gospel of Matthew focuses on the disciples of 
Jesus and his use of explicit instruction to transform their lives. In their relationship with 
Jesus, it is revealed how radically altered their lives and the rest of the world are because 
of their association with Jesus.'’ The disciples then can be used as a motif, or allegory for 
the church, in that both have chosen to be followers of Jesus, transformed through their 
connection to Jesus, and set apart on a path toward a higher level of righteousness. '® 
Therefore, what Jesus tells the disciples to do in the context of Matthew, and more 
directly Matthew 16:21-28 can easily be used as instruction for the modern day disciples 
of Jesus Christ and the church to transform their lives and the world. “To take up one’s 


cross” is instruction of discipleship, even for the modern-day church. 


The Narrative 
In Matthew 16: 21-28, Jesus is teaching the disciples and informs them of his 
impending death. This foretelling of his death leads to a dispute that allows for further 
instruction on what it means to be a disciple of Jesus Christ. The beginning of this 
passage indicates a point of transition in the overall story, with its use of the phrase, 


“From that time on...” The use of this phrase shows that the author sees this as a point in 


16 Duling, “Annotations to Matthew,” 1665. 
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the gospel in which things are dramatically changing with great implications for the 
future. Therefore, this pericope can stand alone as a point of transition in the story of 
Jesus, however, the previous passage will be referenced, but not fully analyzed, because 
it is connected and can reveal the contrast presented between human and divine 
understanding of righteousness. 

This pericope and the passage that precedes it have two specific characters 
mentioned, Jesus and Peter. The disciples are mentioned, and it should be noted that they 
are present because of the broader implications for the actions of the church in 
discipleship. But the disciples are somewhat outsiders looking into the main conflict 
within the narrative. As the scripture transitions from the preceding text to this one, there 
is an evolution in the character development of Peter, reflecting in many ways the faithful 
Christian struggle on the journey toward discipleship. 

In the preceding text, Jesus asks the disciples to identify him, and with great 
clarity, Peter is the only one able to point out that He is not just the Messiah, but the Son 
of God. In this moment, Jesus praises Peter for his response, because it is clear that this 
revelation was only brought through the Holy Spirit because it allowed him to see what 
most were not able to see. When Jesus commends him for his revelation, he decrees that 
this belief will be the foundation of the Church. 

However, this commendation for Peter is short lived as the interaction between 
him and Jesus progresses dramatically and turns into conflict. In the preceding passage, 
Peter knew who Jesus was because it was revealed to him through his relationship with 
the Divine. But Peter’s spiritual connection required more growth. Peter knew Jesus was 


the Messiah, the Son of God, but was not able to see the deeper meaning of the role of 
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Jesus as the Messiah, nor was he able to fully understand the cost of discipleship. This 
informs present followers of Jesus that the journey of discipleship is a continual journey 
of growth that brings new revelation as relationship with God is strengthened. So, while 
Peter was the protagonist in the preceding passage, he evolves into the antagonist of this 
passage, which reveals the stark contrast between divine and human understanding of 
righteousness. In Peter’s transition it is shown there is a divide between humanity and the 
Divine, yet followers of Jesus must intentionally work to combat the struggle people face 
in their humanity by donning a lifestyle of discipleship patterned in the ways of Christ. 
Verse 21 opens this passage with Jesus trying to explain to the disciples his 
mission and foretelling his death. While explaining what will happen to him, he warns the 
disciples about the ramifications of following him, which may cost them their very lives. 
In many ways Jesus is telling his fate, but also foreshadowing the path that some of the 
disciples will take because of their faithfulness to the good news of Jesus Christ. He 
explains that he must be killed at the hands of the elders, chief priests, and scribes — the 
religious leaders that were part of an elite class to maintain the social order and status quo 
of the Roman Empire." It is not clear exactly when Jesus became aware he would 
sacrifice himself in death; he hints at his death early in his ministry, but explicitly states it 
in this moment. ”° Previously, either the disciples were aloof to his subtle implications, or 
the concept of crucifixion and death was so barbaric and absurd that they were ignorant 


of this possibility. 
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Moreover, the reader sees the complexities of the mission of Jesus because it is a 
divine necessity for Jesus to endure the things he is predicting. Jesus is identified as the 
Messiah for more than just his identity as the Son of God, but because of the mission of 
sacrifice that he must carry out. Without his sacrifice, redemption and liberation cannot 
be realized. The Greek text uses the imperative tense of the words that have been 
translated as “be killed” and “be raised” in the NRSV translation, which implies that 
these things are a necessity and they must happen.”! The use of the imperative tense by 
the author further proves Jesus is the Messiah promised in the Torah and the Prophets, 
and because of this there is a divine need for his death as foretold in Isaiah 53, which 
uplifts the suffering and dying Messiah.” This self-sacrifice of placing oneself on the line 
is part of the foundational mission of the Messiah, and a task that Jesus, as the Messiah, 
must endure. 

Jesus states, in confidence, that he must make this journey into Jerusalem to face 
his death, by crucifixion, a death with political and social implications. If Jesus is the 
Messiah, which Peter has acknowledged in the preceding pericope, then he would be a 
fulfillment of scriptural prophecy and holds the role of savior to bring liberation to the 
people of God through establishing the Kingdom of God. But his task as the Messiah is 
far more complex than what is perceived by the religious experts. Jesus announces that he 
will suffer at the hands of the priests and scribes, which seems antithetical to the role of 
the Messiah. The conventional perspective was that the Messiah would work in 


conjunction with religious leaders to establish a new order that reformed the present 


a Osborne, Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament: Matthew, 635. 
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structure. However, Jesus understood his role as the Messiah would be antithetical to the 
structure of society, which in many ways was perpetuated by the priests and the scribes. 

The priest and scribes focused on maintaining the law and failed to see the 
compassion that God called for all humanity, that is, maintaining the oppressive structure 
of the Roman Empire and their place within that hierarchy.”? The mission and ministry of 
Jesus acknowledged that the religious leaders were entrenched in sustaining the 
oppressive, hierarchical governmental structure and lost sight of the essence of God’s 
righteousness. Therefore, his mission toward redemption was uncomfortable and would 
be recognized as resistance against the religious leaders and the societal structure of the 
time. 

Once Jesus explains what seems to be his impending doom, Peter acknowledges 
the tragedy that comes in death, specifically a violent death, and understands the greater 
implications behind Jesus’ statement. If Jesus must suffer death for his ministry, then 
Peter as a disciple who professes the same ministry, may also suffer a similar fate of 
death and/or persecution for following his lead. Thus, Peter becomes agitated, and 
exclaims “God forbid it,” which in the Greek text could be translated as, ““mercy to 
you.””4 In his concern for Jesus, and quite possibly his concern for his own self- 
preservation, he is hopeful that God would be merciful and spare Jesus from what is 
being foretold. This is a natural inherent response. No one wants to see their loved ones 


meet their demise. However, in Peter’s human understanding, he is not seeing the divine 


2 Carter, Matthew and Empire: Initial Explorations, 35. 
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imperative of this action in the mission of Jesus and his role as the Messiah. For Peter, 
there is no conceptual thought that could conceive of a Messiah, who was sent to bring 
liberation to people, as a dying or suffering servant because redemption is not expected to 
come through death.”> What becomes apparent is that Peter’s human understanding, 
which is in line with societal thinking, is at an impasse with the plans that God has set 
forth.*° This is a key indicator for those who follow Jesus that discipleship may require 
action antithetical to societal norms and intrinsic thought. 

It is likely that Matthew’s audience, who feared possible persecution and 
suffering for their association with Jesus, could find parallelism between Peter’s concern 
and theirs, feeling frustrated, seeking to avoid the suffering that seemed to be inevitable.”’ 
With this reflection, the author is acknowledging that they see the pain of the people, 
however, discipleship requires a giving of oneself that may cause discomfort and 
sacrifice. 

As Peter holds on to his human hermeneutical lens, Jesus seems to become 
infuriated by Peter’s response and rebukes him, creating a deeper level of conflict 
between Jesus and Peter. Jesus vehemently says, ““Get behind me Satan! You are a 
stumbling block to me.” This statement is appalling because it is a complete turn from 
Jesus singing the praises of Peter, lifting up his understanding as the foundation of the 


church, to calling Peter Satan. Matthew’s interpretation of this narrative has a stronger 
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t.°2 The author may have chosen to display this rebuke 


rebuke than that of Mark’s accoun 
so harshly because they wanted to draw the reader’s attention back to the preceding 
pericope, where Jesus asks about whom his disciples perceive him to be.’ Therefore, in 
this moment, Peter’s rejection of Jesus’ prediction shows him as a human disciple, 
suspended between the two poles of human understanding and divine calling.*° It is also 
rooted in a human understanding of society, yet in this narrative Jesus shows the tangible 
manifestations of divine understanding within the practice of a lifestyle of discipleship. 
This stark juxtaposition of Matthew 16:21-28 to the passage that precedes it shows that 
discipleship is a continual process requiring intentional action and thought, coupled with 


Divine revelation, to counteract our intrinsic human nature. 


Jesus as Fulfillment of Judaic Law 
In Matthew 16:21-28, the author lays the foundation for discipleship, rather than 
soul-less ritual gestures that uphold the traditional structures of law presented in 
scripture. Jesus is presenting an ideology that says discipleship is not only difficult, but 
complex. While there is an extreme reverence for the traditions of the Jewish faith, the 
author distinguishes the teachings of Jesus from that of the Jewish tradition; while at the 
same time, showing the continuity between the Jewish tradition and this new revelation 


that Jesus presents.*! Therefore, to take up one’s cross is a tangible application of living 
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into the Judaic tradition and a continuation of the ancient tradition. The author argues that 
by following Jesus, thereby following God, persons are likely to go beyond the bounds of 
societal rules and structures. 

Matthew tries to prove that Jesus is the Messiah through proof of identity and 
genealogy, his mission, and the religious significance of his ministry, thereby 
proclaiming the authority of Jesus Christ and presenting him as the fulfilment of 
prophecy of the ancient tradition.*” Jesus’ role as Messiah is different than the perceived 
notion of the Messiah in Jewish folklore, however, the author of Matthew presents Jesus’ 
ministry as something that does not nullify the Jewish tradition, but portrays it as a 
continuation that brings a deeper understanding and depth in practice. In doing so, the 
author embraced a unique avenue of evangelism that does not necessarily prove Judaic 
teachings and traditions as false, but established that Jesus provides more depth and 
understanding to the traditional faith.7* Matthew affirms the validity and authority of the 
Judaic tradition as the word of God, while simultaneously establishing that Jesus is the 
foundational piece that brings focus and clarity to the tradition because he is the Messiah. 

As the author portrays Jesus as an authority and a continuation of the ancient 
tradition, he also presents a continual clash among Jesus and religious leaders. This 
paired with the author’s respect for the Jewish tradition implies a disconnect between 
living out one’s faith in connection to God and the Judaic laws. However, this disconnect 
is repaired through the actions and teachings of Jesus Christ. Therefore, the Judaic laws 


are not wrong, but they are given more clarity through the lens of Jesus Christ. As Jesus 
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brings clarity to the laws, it is quite probable that his teachings will push against the rigid 


bounds of the societal norms. This is highlighted in the selected passage by showing that 
the cost of discipleship may seem contrary to, not just the rigid following of the Jewish 
tradition, but the practices of society as a whole. As Jesus offers up carrying one’s cross 
as a form of discipleship, when placed into the context of the words of Jesus being a 
fulfilment of the scriptures, it is not just a rebellious action of political prisoners, but 
fulfillment of the ancient Judaic prophesy. The work of Jesus is more than just a 
fulfillment of scripture, but a depiction of a higher level of righteousness for followers of 


Jesus Christ. 


The Resistance of Jesus as Higher Level of Righteousness 

In Matthew, the depiction of societal norms and the tenants of faith that inform 
the Judaic lifestyle are determined and dictated by the Pharisees. However, Matthew 
affirmed the authority of Jesus above that of the Pharisees creating a clash between the 
two entities. Therefore, the audience of Matthew would have seen the contradiction 
between Jesus and the Pharisees with the understanding that his teachings are rebellious 
in nature and antithetical to structural norms and societal habits. With the reiteration of 
Jesus’ authority above others, the righteousness of the Pharisees is called into question, 
and the disciples are called to a higher level of righteousness in contrast. The Pharisees 
practiced a religiosity rooted in strictly following the rigid boundaries of the law, 
apathetically ignoring compassion and justice. *4 The Pharisees lacked compassion for 


the poor, dedicating their lives to the structure of the law, but Matthew reinforces, within 
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its message, that disciples must dedicate their lives to faith, which is a transformation of 
the heart and more than just rote memorization of the law.*° 

Contrary to the rigid practices of the Pharisees, the ministry of Jesus pushes 
against a system that values religiosity at the expense of human oppression. Therefore, 
anyone who decided to follow Jesus in discipleship would be considered part of a 
resistance movement led by Jesus. Declaring Jesus as a higher authority proclaims that 
activism and resistance are rooted in a higher level of righteousness that exceeds that of 
the Pharisees; and a faithful follower of Jesus should center their lives on the teachings of 
Jesus, even if it strains the structure of what society deems as a faithful religious 
practice.*° Any analysis of Matthew 16:21-28 must consider a historical lens that focuses 
on the conflict between Jesus and the Jewish religious leaders because it reveals that the 
instruction of Jesus is often countercultural or controversial, but also a personification of 
righteousness in the world. Therefore, to take up one’s cross to follow Jesus is a 
statement of greater righteousness that should be applied to one’s faith. With this, the 
cross should not be interpreted as a passive action. The church must directly look at the 


historical implications of the cross to be aware of how it applies to their lives. 


The Implications of the Cross 
Jesus responds to Peter’s lack of understanding with, “If any want to be my 


followers, let them deny themselves, take up their cross, and follow me,” which brings 
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out deeper political and social implications to the meaning of being a disciple and 
follower of Christ. Considering the historical context, the mention of the cross to a Judaic 
group under Roman occupation would have been jarring, so much so that it likely would 
have caused discomfort because it was a sign of violence, hatred, and torture. Often, this 
statement, to take up one’s cross, is dampened because readers claim that Jesus is 
speaking in allegorical and metaphorical terms, and not actually asking one to lay their 
body on the line for a person or a cause. It is thought to be absurd that Christ would call 
followers to give up their lives for the sake of the gospel. Thus, the church pacifies itself 
by believing that small discomforts are what shape discipleship, but this would be a gross 
misrepresentation of what happens in the context of crucifixion. If individuals are to truly 
follow Christ, then their actions could lead to the depths of pain that he endured, 
including the valley of death. This explanation of discipleship could be taken in 
allegorical and metaphorical terms, however, since the mission of Jesus required him to 
deny himself and take up an actual cross, and some of the original twelve disciples 
suffered the same fate, it must be considered that Jesus also meant to follow him in the 
physical and practical sense, as well. A disciple must be willing to give their lives in 
selfless love, as Christ did. 

In Jesus’ statement, he is arguing that discipleship is defined in self-denial with 
himself as the archetype, the suffering servant who surrenders himself.*” Disciples who 
seek to follow Christ must also practice self-denial and continual direction from the Holy 
Spirit. Through Peter’s internal battle of human understanding versus divine 


understanding, and the use of an imperative term for the Greek, when Jesus says to 
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follow him, it is a choice for discipleship, but if the choice is to follow Christ there will 
be a continual internal process to stick to this path.** Following Jesus requires laying 
one’s body on the line, to follow him in discipleship, but followers must also allow the 
Holy Spirit to reveal it to them. In many ways, Jesus is warning his followers that to 
choose discipleship with him may result in suffering death on a cross, and they must be 
prepared for that reality and the weight of choosing to be a disciple of Jesus Christ.*? For 
the disciples, the cross would have relayed a message of social and political implications 
because many who suffered on a cross were in that circumstance because of some radical 
action they had taken.*° To completely process the complexities of this statement, “Take 
up your cross and follow me,” even if it were interpreted in metaphorical terms, the 
practice of crucifixion, from the perspective of an occupied people, must be dissected and 


fully understood. 


Crucifixion in Jewish Law 
It is acknowledged by multiple cultures, Greeks, Jews, and Romans that 
crucifixion is an extreme and barbaric form of execution cultures, which shows that at the 
mention of the cross, alarm would have been raised.*! Even if Jesus were to use it ina 
metaphorical sense, it causes alarm and panic because of the barbaric imagery and 


representation. This implies the cost of discipleship is difficult and could lead to a 
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barbaric and violent death. Cicero claimed that crucifixion was cruel and terrifying, while 
Origen called crucifixion, a shameful form of death.*? 

In the Jewish scripture, Deuteronomy 21:22-23 (NRSV) says: “When someone is 
convicted of a crime punishable by death and is executed, and you hang him on a tree, his 
corpse must not remain all night upon the tree; you shall bury him that same day, for 
anyone hung on a tree is under God’s curse. You must not defile the land that 
the LORD your God is giving you for possession.” This explains that the practice of 
crucifixion was seen as a barbaric practice in the tradition of the Jews. Crucifixion often 
involved the hanging of the corpse for multiple days, with the purpose of letting the dogs 
eat the corpse for scraps — because those who suffered death on a cross were not dignified 
enough for a proper burial. In general, the Jews would have tried to avoid crucifixion 
out of fear that God might curse the land.** However, the Jews did use it for high treason 
in Mishnah around 180 CE.* Therefore, while the symbolic nature of the cross is a curse 
to the Jews, it was reserved only for those who engaged in betrayal and went against the 
political structure and government of the Jewish people. Thus, if Jesus told his disciples, 
who were Jews, that they must take up their cross, it would be interpreted as them taking 
on an action that is likely treasonous or damaging to the political structure of society. 

Since the Jewish people were under Roman occupation, it is also important to 


consider not only the thoughts of the Jewish, but the Roman Empire because they were in 
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the paramount role of decision making concerning the death of someone on the cross. 
The Christian tradition often uplifts the Jewish religious leaders as the cause of Jesus’ 
death and belittles the role of Roman Empire. However, because the Jews were under 
political occupation and the lesser position in the political hierarchy, there is little chance 
that the disputes among Jesus and the Jewish religious leaders were the largest factor of 
consideration in the cause of Jesus’s death.*° The religious leaders would have to make a 
case surrounding uplifting not just their concerns, but how the death of Jesus would 
benefit the Roman Empire, or how Jesus was a threat to the Empire and the hierarchal 


structure. 


Rome and the Case for Crucifixion of Jesus 

For the Roman Empire, crucifixion was reserved for criminals or an extreme 
retribution to an enemy.*” Within Josephus’ writing, he explains the gruesome nature of 
crucifixion and gives insight into why the Roman Empire used crucifixion as a death 
penalty. He explains crucifixion was used by the Roman Empire in the Jewish War 
around the late 60s CE as a means of torture and humiliation; they were flogged, tortured, 
and crucified before the city walls.*® In this war, the commander of the Roman Empire 
was trying to intimidate Jews that remained strong in the fight in the city of Jerusalem, by 
displaying gruesome corpses of those who had been captured on a cross, in hopes that 


those who remained in the fight would be unsettled and surrender the city to the Roman 
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Empire.*? To the Roman Empire, said Jewish people were rebels and insurgents, to 
crucify them would be used as an intimidation tactic to lessen their impact on populations 
that might be tempted to rebel against the structures of the Roman Empire and to give the 
overall impression that they had failed.*° Those who were crucified were called by the 
Romans as lestai, which meant bandit, but were seen by Rome as insurrectionists against 
Rome and Jewish collaborators.>! If ‘bandits’ were not stopped, they could be the 
beginning of a nationalist movement against Roman occupation.°” In summary, 
Crucifixion was a way of mocking a victim, but also it was a tactic to dissuade citizens 
and those under occupation from social and political organizations that may have been a 
threat to the Empire — if you do this, then this is your fate.°? 

Under Roman occupation, the Jewish people did not have their own political 
ruling outside of the guise of the Roman Empire. The Romans controlled distant lands, 
outside of just the bounds of the territorial land of Rome, and they were able to command 
all that happened within the borders of Israel, because the Roman Empire had declared 
ownership of the land.** The Jewish scribes and priests were able to control the religious 
laws within the small confines of the temple but remained under the jurisdiction of 


Roman laws and practices. They would be able to have rule over the small corner of the 
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Empire that was theirs, however, Roman ruling could supersede their decision. These 
religious leaders had no authority to determine who would be crucified, and as previously 
stated, it was not a common Jewish tradition. Therefore, if the Jewish religious leaders 
wanted someone to be crucified, they would have to organize a case that deemed an 
individual as a lestai, a bandit, or leader of an insurrectionist movement, and 
subsequently a threat to the Roman Empire, thereby deserving death through crucifixion. 

In the crucifixion of Jesus, the Jewish religious officials tried to protect the 
oppressive structure of the Roman Empire because they were comfortable with the 
structure of their society, and it maintained their small judicial jurisdiction. However, 
what Jesus was proclaiming in his teachings was a state of activism that disrupted their 
desired state of stability. Religious leaders of the time may not have had substantial 
leadership positions in the political structure, but they could maintain the little power they 
had by upholding the homeostasis of the system they knew and understood. Yet, Jesus 
unveiled the flaws in their teachings that perpetuated a routine practice, rather than 
something connected to a divine influence. Jesus challenged their small piece of power, 
and threatened their place of leadership. While it was clear Jesus was a threat to a 
religious order of the Jewish leaders, it would be naive for Christians to believe that the 
Roman Empire would just crucify Jesus for the sake of the scribes and Pharisees. 

The Roman Empire was foundationally built upon perpetuating a hierarchy that 
created a vast inequality thriving in domination, exclusion, and coerced compliance.*> At 


the top of this imperial structure was the emperor, at the time Caesar Augustus, who was 
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the priest or the intermediary of the Roman gods.*° In Roman theology, and philosophy, 


the gods ruled the world, but as a representative of the gods, the emperor could extend 
life, liberty, or death.°’ The role of the emperor is to manifest the rule of the gods upon 
the earth, uplift their presence, enforce their will and extend their blessings upon human 
beings, which means he is the agent of the divine will of the gods and must be honored 
with submission and cooperation.*® The Emperor is the closest thing to a god in the 
Roman context, and he is an agent of the gods that can extend all the things that come 
from them. 

In contrast, Jesus came professing a gospel that challenged the structure of the 
Roman Empire crafted by Roman theology. Jesus declared that God is the saving 
presence of the world above the gods, and God’s will supersedes that of the Roman 
gods.°’ Jesus challenged the religious structure by declaring the coming reign and 
establishment of the one and only God’s empire upon the earth, and places himself as the 
agent that will manifest God’s sovereignty, establish the presence of God in the world, 
reveal God’s will upon the earth, and extend God’s blessings.© Through his ministry, 
Jesus effectively created his own movement of resistance, rebelled against the reign of 
the Roman gods, who have no power, uplifted a monotheistic God as the one true God, 


and declared himself at the representative of God, placing himself above the Emperor. 
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The emperor has no power because he represents false gods, while Jesus has full 
authority because he is according to scripture, the Son of God. Jesus was an agent of 
activism and protest, which led to his crucifixion. Anyone who followed Christ, 
professed the same gospel of protest and activism, and this led them to carry their own 
cross. Jesus and his followers were a rebellious movement that resisted the religious and 


governmental structures of Rome that aligned itself with the oppressed. 


The Cross as Protest That Aligns with the Oppressed 

When Jesus tells his disciples to “take up their cross” and follow him, he uses this 
rebellious sign of protest as a symbol that brings together his followers in discipleship. 
The cross became a symbol that propels a movement of protest aligned in solidarity with 
the oppressed. With the growing concern of a slave revolt, crucifixion was normally 
reserved for leaders amongst slaves and those of lower classes to dissuade them from any 
form of resistance.°! Crucifixion was established as a punishment for the oppressed, and 
as Jesus suffered death on a cross, he is aligned with the impoverished and the “least of 
these.” Jesus is the savior of the world, yet he is aligned with the poor and outcast in the 
nature of his death, completely turning the ancient Roman classist society upside down. 
While Rome is seeking to dissuade the powerless and oppressed, Jesus asserts their 
personhood proclaiming that the Son of God stands among them. In Matthew 16:21-28, 
Jesus, who has been proclaimed by Peter as the Messiah, announced that he will die a 
death reserved for those who are poor, specifically acknowledging that the least of these 


will be at the forefront of the liberation that is yet to come in the mission of the Messiah. 
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The ministry of Jesus required for him to place his body on the line for the 


redemption of the world at the sake of tearing down the Imperial structure of the Roman 
Empire that brought oppression to the people. Jesus also proclaimed that those who want 
to be his disciples must “follow him.” The Greek word used in this instance is 
‘akoAov0eitw which can be translated as “in the same way with” or “to accompany.” 
This means that disciples of Jesus are to implement behaviors that mimic the actions of 
Jesus as a requirement of discipleship. In other words, Jesus not only aligns himself with 
the oppressed, but calls his followers, to align themselves with the oppressed as well. 
This alignment with the oppressed, transcends beyond the time of Jesus, and is used as a 
message of hope. 

For black Christians, the cross was a symbol that Jesus was with them, even in 
their suffering, because Jesus had endured a suffering that was similar to theirs as he was 
stretched out on a cross.° This is the same message of hope that must be conveyed as 
young adults are seeking justice in declaring that Black Lives Matter. Jesus understands 
the suffering that exists in the violence that occurs from oppression, and it happens in the 
cross. Jesus identifies with the pain of those suffering from oppression in racism, sexism, 
and classism and suffers along with them. Those who follow Christ should “take up their 
cross” to align themselves with the oppressed as well. 

In discipleship, Jesus is calling his followers to put away their self-absorption and 


follow his example to love one another, but that requires the possibility of giving one’s 
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life for the “other” as Jesus did with his action on the cross. Taking up one’s cross and 
following Jesus shapes the life of the Christian community. Jesus is calling his disciples 
into an alternative community that is in resistance to the bounds of a societal structure 
that oppresses and functions in opposition to love. © As stated previously, Matthew uses 
the disciples as an archetype for the community of faith, which means communities of 
faith are called to follow Jesus on the journey to the cross, which ties them into the 
mission of Christ and aligns them with oppressed people.® One must be willing to 
sacrifice themselves to fully belong to Christ and follow in his footsteps.°’ “Taking up 
one’s cross” is a communal philosophy for the Christian community that brings them 
together underneath the banner of protest, aligned with the oppressed, to establish God’s 


justice and righteousness in the world. 


Protest for an Ecclesiology that Builds Beloved Community 
Jesus and the action he took on the cross binds him to the people of the world, 
creating a calling on those who wish to follow Him. This action is centered around love, 
resistance against systems of oppression, justice for outcasts, and a higher standard of 
righteousness. In his act of sacrifice, He brings liberation to the world offered in a chance 
of discipleship that brings people together. However, Jesus also creates a commonality of 


faith. This commonality creates the body of Christ that is unified, ushering in the 
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Kingdom of God that pulls people together and uplifts those who have been classified as 


“other.” This new era of the Kingdom of God is a result of the death and resurrection of 
Christ that brought redemption and new life, and could be classified as what Martin 
Luther King, Jr. calls the Beloved Community. 

For King, the Beloved Community is the conversion of a people to create society 
based upon justice, equal opportunity, and the love of our neighbor.® The creation of 
Beloved Community should be what shapes the ecclesiology of the church because it 
proclaims the reign of the Kingdom of God through establishing God’s will in the world. 
In Matthew 16:21-28, Jesus shows the disciples a representation of the church. This 
representation must convert their mindset from a conventional human understanding of 
righteousness to a divine understanding that often rebels against the societal norms. This 
conversion to divine understanding of righteousness pushes followers to take a stand 
against an oppressive state insisting on justice, resist against hierarchy by creating 
equality for those in the lower class, and requires self-less love for others to carry out 
ministry. Through Jesus and his teaching, the people of the Christian faith and the church 
have been centered upon a primary focus and given a model to follow that converts them 
to carry out a faith that transforms society, to act out justice for the oppressed, create 
equality for those less than, and love for one another, all rooted in God’s righteousness. 


Matthew 16:21-28 tells the church to “take up their cross and follow Jesus,” which is an 
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act of protest that seeks to establish justice and righteousness for the oppressed in love 
and equality, thereby creating a Beloved Community. The ecclesiology of the church 
finds its definition in this act of discipleship thereby making a Beloved Community the 
goal in shaping the church and acts of protest and activism as a vehicle to achieve it. 

The creation of the Beloved Community becomes a directive for the church that 
forms their ecclesiological structure as people gather under the banner of establishing 
justice and righteousness in the world. The disciples of Jesus Christ, the church, are 
called to take on the task of self-less love that stands for the righteousness of God over 
maintaining social systems, especially those that perpetuate oppression. The cross, and 
the direction to his disciples to take up their cross, created a paradoxical shift that called 
one to a self-giving love through following in his footsteps.” The actual mission of the 
Messiah was divinely ordained to suffer death, and instead of just teaching the rudiments 
of selfless sacrifice, Jesus offered himself as an example to demonstrate how ministry can 
take shape in God.”° All Christians, whether literally or metaphorically, must follow 
Jesus on the road to the cross because the cross represents a certain level of self- 
sacrificing love that binds humanity into fully belonging to Christ.’' Therefore the self- 


sacrificing act of protest in the cross shapes the ecclesiological structure of the church. 
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Conclusion 

In going to the cross, Jesus engaged in ministry that established solidarity with the 
outcast and resisted against the oppressive forces of the Roman Empire. When Jesus tells 
his disciples to take up their cross and follow him, he is demonstrating how to shape their 
ministry. As Jesus is saying, “deny yourself, take up your cross, and follow me,” he is 
requesting a standard of righteousness shaped in the actions of social justice.’* This 
greater standard of righteousness should also shape the church in ways that implement 
social justice, establish solidarity with the oppressed, and resist oppressive forces. The 
responsibility of the church is to carry a selfless love that pushes the faith community to 
take up their cross, and to willingly throw their bodies on the line in the interest of doing 
the work of God that uplifts righteousness and brings justice to the oppressed. It is 
modeled in Christ and should be demonstrated by the church as an ecclesiological 
mission informed by the teachings of Christ. 

In many cases, the church has been quite hesitant to engage in acts of protest and 
activism. However, this is in direct opposition to what Jesus has proclaimed as a 
requirement of discipleship for the church. Young adults have leapt at the chance to make 
a difference in the world that engages them in protest and activism. On the other hand, 
the work of young adults in activism has allowed them to lay their bodies on the line in 
an act of love that stands in solidarity with the oppressed and challenges structures of 
oppression. Their work stands in the place of righteousness that Jesus has called upon for 
his disciples. This means that the church stands in a place where it is relying on the 


leadership of young adults to establish how to live out this edict of righteousness, to take 
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up one’s cross and follow Christ. Moreover, when the church allows young adults to lead 


them on this matter of protest and social activism, she will be acting out the ecclesiology 
set before the people of God, taking up the mission of Christ, and ushering in the 


Kingdom of God, and thus creating a Beloved Community. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Race is a social construct, however, it has dramatically shaped human interaction. 
While race was constructed from human behavior and perceptions, it has historically had 
ramifications that have isolated, subjugated, and persecuted people of color, specifically 
stifling any progression. Historically, it seemed that no matter how much progress black 
people were to gain in society, there were things put in place to reduce them to a level of 
subservience due to race. However, in this midst of struggle and tribulation of history, 
African Americans have banded together to organize against injustice, establishing their 
worth in the Creator. The Red Summer of 1919, while quite often overlooked in 
documented history, is a moment where African Americans, specifically young adults of 
that era came together in protest to assert their personhood in the midst of a society that 
actively contributed to their racial injustice and demise. The question remains, did the 
church “take up their cross” and become involved in this societal crisis, as scripture has 
taught them is their ecclesiological duty? What might have been the result of their 
involvement or absence? 

The Red Summer of 1919 was chosen because of its parallelism to current context 
of the Black Lives Matter Movement, which was sparked by the unjust death of young 


black people. Just as the death of Freddie Gray sparked a movement of uproar in the city 
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of Baltimore, the Red Summer of 1919 consisted of many incidents, in several cities 
around the country, that erupted in acts of protest and riots due to death and bloodshed of 
black people. However, one specific incident of the Red Summer of 1919 that stands out 
with glaring similarities to the death of Freddie Gray is the murder of Eugene Williams. 
In Chicago, Illinois during the month of July 1919, Eugene Williams was murdered as he 
drifted into segregated waters at a public beach. The details of this specific incident will 
be discussed in more detail later, however, it must be acknowledged that there are 
striking parallels between these two moments in history that are almost 100 years apart. 
Both resulted in the death of a young person due to racial injustice, both saw a lack of 
response from law enforcement and the judicial system, and both resulted in what might 
be considered a “riot” from people who felt like their justice was being ignored and 
denied. 

To explore the Red Summer of 1919 and its implications for ministry for the 
church in connection with young adults in movements of protest, I will provide a brief 
introduction of the Red Summer of 1919. The Red Summer of 1919 is often unheard of 
and overlooked, so it is very important to explain the specific time of the Red Summer 
and why it was called such. Second, I will discuss the context that led to the Red Summer 
in the Great Migration and how the Great Migration created a certain level of racial 
tension throughout the country. This will explain how the promise of hope for Veterans 
who served their country were denied honor and citizenship rights, even after serving 
their country. Both of these things contributed to creating racial tension that led to 
violence as black people were looking for the hope of a new promise. Third, I will 


unpack how terror was used as a tactic to reinforce the societal understanding of black 


ya 


inferiority, particularly during the murder of Eugene Williams. Fourth, I will explore the 
involvement of the church during this time to see points of success and areas of 
improvement for future trajectory. Even though there were some in the church that 
suggested a passive approach to the racial riots in the Red Summer of 1919, there were 
several black leaders who believed that they should participate in social activism and 
dedicated their lives to it. One such individual is Ida Wells-Barnett. Finally, conclusions 


will be made that help the church grow from its exploration of the Red Summer of 1919. 


Red Summer 

In the year 1919, the country was experiencing the apex of what many have called 
the Great Migration, in which many African Americans migrated from the southern states 
to the northern states to receive better job opportunities and, in many cases, flee from the 
threat of violence from lynching and racial tensions. This was also paired with the 
conclusion of World War I, in which many Black Soldiers fought for their country with 
honor and valor. As they returned home, they expected new opportunities and the respect 
and honor that came from faithfully serving one’s country. However, this did not change 
the fact that the American Negro of 1919 was still subject to second-class citizenship in 
both the north and the south, and were often persecuted outside of the communities that 
they had shaped for themselves.! As a matter of fact, when the Negro had the audacity to 
stand up and claim the equality they believed was due them, the United States 
experienced one of the most violent periods, defined by lynching and racial riots that 


ended in many deaths, mostly within the black community. 
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This violent period was branded as the Red Summer of 1919 by James Weldon 


Johnson because of the many lynchings and race riots that occurred throughout the 
nation.” According to Johnson, between April and October of 1919, significant levels of 
violence and bloodshed were brought on by the “racial problem” of the nation and was 
deemed one of the bloodiest summers in history.? Racial riots caused streets to be 
bloodied with injury and death in about twenty-five towns across the country. Red 
specifically references all the blood what was shed during this short period of time and 
summer was used as a reference to the season that most of these incidents occurred.’ It is 
uncertain on the amount of lives lost during this time period due to lynching, mob 
violence, and riots, however, it could be estimated that over 120 people, both white and 
black, lost their lives due to this violence in a short period of time.> There will be an 
attempt to adequately document and analyze events between April and October of 1919, 
with specific attention focused on the riot that occurred in Chicago in July of 1919 to 
understand how a movement of protest can assert personhood in the midst of a society 


that denies it. 


The Great Migration 
The Great Migration had a significant influence on creating the context of racial 


tension that led to the rise of the Red Summer of 1919. The Great Migration encompasses 
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the relocation of over 500,000 African Americans from southern cities to northern cities 


between 1914 and 1920, in which many sharecroppers were searching for equality in 
escaping debt peonage and white supremacy.° Many black people escaped the south for 
fear of lynching and violence, but many also left as an opportunity for hope and promise 
of equality.’ The Great Migration was a pivotal transition in history for black people 
which linked the denied promises of the Reconstruction era to the revolutionary 
transformation of the Civil Rights Era.® It sparked the possibility of hope in the midst of 
the violent horror of the South where lynching was a constant. 

Lynching became a significant issue within the southern landscape that 
dramatically affected the black community far more than other communities.’ By the 
1890s, over 100 black men were being lynched yearly, causing many to leave toward 
something more hopeful, leaving those who remain to live in a homeostasis of horror.!° 
In addition, there was a lack of federal law and law enforcement to protect the Negro 
from violence inflicted by white people through mob violence and lynching — it was 
understood by many in law enforcement within the south that the homicide of a black 


person committed by a white man would be a justifiable homicide.'' Black people were 
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ready to flee to a place that provided more safety and at least acknowledged them as 
human beings, and the only hope for that was found in the stories told of liberty and 
success found in the safe haven of the north. In many ways, the Great Migration was 
similar to that of exodus of refugees from war and famine, as black people were seeking 
anything better than what a history of racism brought them. !” 

Whitaker contends that black people were searching for a place of safety and 
equality, and many sought to leave the south. Their escape and migration from the south 
was not a choice of their own making, but response to a societal, social, and economic 
structure that sought their subjugation.!? While there were many opportunities of 
progression for black people in the north, there were other situations that caused 
difficulty and mistreatment of black people. A promise of new opportunities caused a 
mass exodus, resulting in an overpopulation of major northern cities, expanding the 
population in black communities, but also creating overcrowding.'* This increase in the 
black population in northern cities created tension in race relations. At one point there 
were 10,000 people arriving every month, in Chicago alone, which does not account for 
the many others that settled in other northern cities around the nation.'° A growth in black 
population made many white residents upset as they had to adapt to a new normal of 
more black people within the population, living in the context of their society, which at 


the time was not an ideal situation.!® In addition, tensions continued as black new arrivals 
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to this “Promised Land,” began to take on jobs in factories and companies. Since the 
culmination of the United States as a nation, the Declaration of Independence declared 
that “all men are created equal,” however, the argument as to whether the Negro was 
considered fully human granting them that level of equality was in question from the 
origins of this great country.!’ No matter where the American Negro stood in society, it 
seemed like society was determined to ignore their humanity and right to citizenship in 
the United States. The rules of Jim Crow were what guided the laws of the nation and 
they had a way of tearing down and separating everyone as it pit blacks and whites 
against one another, but also placing poor against poorer, and even blacks against blacks 
as people were holding on to privilege and maintaining an unfair system.'® Even as black 
people took part in the Great Migration to experience the new hope of the north they were 
denied full acceptance and white people seemed to be resentful of any progression they 


made. 


World War I Veterans 

Black World War I Veterans, who sacrificed their lives to uphold the tenets of the 
United States, were seen as less deserving of the rights of citizenship. The Red Summer 
of 1919 occurred right after the conclusion of World War I, as soldiers, black and white, 
were returning home. During the war, many southern whites did not want blacks to serve 


in the military, worried that black people would be trained in weaponry, but also 
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concermed that a black soldier’s service would allow them to demand for equal rights.!? 
For a white person, this would have been a legitimate concern because after sacrificing 
their lives, black soldiers were well within their rights to demand their equality under 
citizenship in this country, specifically because they fought with exemplary service, and 
were praised by France for all their work.”° Black soldiers had such great hopes their 
service would soften the hearts of Americans, and they might return to a country changed 
in a spirit of justice.?! However, their hopes were short lived when white people 
responded to their upward mobility with violence. 

White Americans found it offensive that black people carried themselves with a 
self- assertion and pride.” This offense caused tensions in the racial relations of society, 
which was only exacerbated as white soldiers returned from the war and their jobs were 
filled by black people in their absence. Black soldiers were also entering the work force 
with new skills and experience for job opportunities.”* In their return from World War I, 
black soldiers tried to push the country to a more progressive stance on race relations, but 
that only caused an explosion of resentment that created violence and trauma toward the 
black community. 

When black soldiers returned from the war, they were harassed, cursed, and 


assaulted for just wearing their uniforms or demanding equality in the democracy they 
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fought for in World War I.”4 For a Black soldier to wear his uniform in public meant that 
not only was he standing in a place of equality, but he was deserving of praise and honor 
for his service. The country was still rooted in a system of racial superiority of white 
society that was not ready to release its hold of oppression and degradation on the black 
body. When cities, like Norfolk, Virginia wanted to have a parade for returning black 
soldiers, whites rioted. They wanted to send the resounding message that nothing 
changed for the Negro, despite their fighting in the war. Blacks were still expected to 
remain in their place under the subjection of white supremacy.” Even elected officials 
perpetuated this notion and encouraged it among their constituents. For example, South 
Carolina Congressman James Bynes stated, “for any Negro who has become inoculated 
with the desire for political equality, there is no employment for him in the South, nor is 
there any room for him in the South. This is a white man’s country, and it will always 
remain a white man’s country.””° This sent a message of terror to the black community 
reiterating the justification of their persecution and denying the recognition of their 


humanity. 


Terror as a Weapon to Reinforce Societal Inferiority 
During this time, lynching and the number of black people burned at the stake 


rose, most likely to make sure black people understood their place in society.”’ Black 
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people, more specifically black soldiers, were just asking for what was uplifted in the 
United States Constitution, that all men are created equal; and what was ordained to them 
by God, that they were children of God. Yet, their rights and privileges were denied. Any 
movement toward justice led by black people would be seen as an act of resistance. 

Black soldiers expected to return to better conditions in their home country after 
their service abroad, however, at the time of their return some soldiers were lynched and 
attacked while wearing their military uniform.** The Ku Klux Klan specifically wanted to 
make sure that black soldiers as well as blacks in general be kept in their place — they 
often used lynching and violence as a tactic to warn against behavior that might suggest 
equality for black people in the realms of society.”’ In many efforts of seeking equality, 
during this Red Summer, the blacks were met with lynching, death, and mob violence 
that spiraled into bloody race riots that caused the death and injury of both black and 
white people.*” 

In this time of great opportunity, in both the north and the south, the Negro was 
seeking to improve their social standing, which allowed for the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) to take a prominent role within the 
community. In their work, the NAACP was seeking to prioritize working in ways that 
force public equality for black people, defend fair and equal treatment of black people, 


and somehow reach the conscience of America to see that the way they were treating the 
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black person was not just.*! 


While the NAACP was a secular organization, many of its 
leaders were also prevalent leaders in the Black Church and wedded their faith with their 
civic engagement. It must also be acknowledged that the NAACP quite often organized 
in the Black Church because it shows the involvement of the church in movements of 
liberation. The NAACP demanded the stopping of lynching and equal protection for the 
Negro under the law, but they knew that this would only be made possible through the 
organization of “people power” to bring about victory in this struggle toward justice — 
specifically they were insistent to eliminate the color-line in order to achieve lasting 
democracy and justice.*” While this was a new day for the black community that sought 
to bring great promise for the lives of black people, it was not welcomed with open-arms 
by society, and quite frankly added to the racial tension that led to the events that ensued 
in the Red Summer of 1919. But this did not stop black people from pushing toward their 
equality. A black railroad porter said, “We have been through the War and given 
everything, even our lives, and now we are going to stop being beat up.”** 

As racial tensions began to rise and the country seemed to be headed for a racial 
war, white people looked for reasons as to why blacks were no longer satisfied with their 


social status as second class citizens. Many blamed this uptick in fighting for equality on 


some type of communist connection among black people.*4 The New York Times even 
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reported that black groups organizing around the country were supported and influenced 


by communist ideology — leading the public to believe that blacks were traitors to their 


country and were supportive of establishing a communist government.*° 


However, this 
only detracted from the issue at hand, leaving them blind to the realities of the situation. 
The problem was not communism, but white supremacy, that stifled the ability for 
equality within the black community. While there were some leaders within the black 
community that advocated for communism, the overall statement of the black press was 
that blacks were demanding the equality present within democracy — they wanted the 
country to live into its professed ideals of equality for all people.*° White people wanted 
to believe the lie of a communist influence as if resistance to their own lynching, burning, 
and death was some form of communism rather than a response to live into a real sense 
of democracy where all citizens receive their full rights.*” This clash between blacks 
pushing for their rights and whites so desperately trying to keep blacks in a state of 


inferiority created a prime environment of tension between black and white communities 


that led to the many events of race riots that occurred in the Red Summer of 1919. 


Race Riots 
One of the first conflicts of the Red Summer erupted on May 10 in Charleston, 


South Carolina with a race riot that occurred after a clash between a black man and a 
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white navy soldier.*® This altercation occurred when a couple of white Navy soldiers 
went into Charleston one night and a black man refused to step out of their way. The 
Navy soldiers chased him down resulting in the death of two blacks, seventeen blacks 
seriously injured, and eight whites seriously injured.*? 

As the summer progressed another racial riot erupted in Longview, Texas on July 
10, 1919.*° This incident of blood shed began with a black man being lynched for having 
a romantic relationship with a white woman.*! The information on this love affair and 
wrongful death was reported to the Chicago Defender and as her brothers were seeking to 
‘defend her honor,’ they attacked a correspondent to the Chicago Defender believing he 
was the source of the information.”” This violent manhunt resulted in a shootout between 
a white Mob and friends of the correspondent resulting in the death of four white men 
and one black man, and 20 people, black and white, injured.*? The conclusion of this 
incident resulted in arson carried out by the white mob that set fire to black-owned 
businesses and major places of influence in the black community. 

The violence of the Red Summer then moved to the United States Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. There were rumors in the city that a white woman was assaulted by 


black men and on July 19, sailors and marines went around the city seeking to avenge the 
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assault by going into the black neighborhood to attack any black person they saw.** 


Black people heard about the violence from the marines and fought back erupting in 
racial violence across the city.> The incident resulted in six dead and hundreds 
wounded.*° 

Another incident, which will be explored further in detail later, occurred in July in 
Chicago when a black young man drifted into segregated water and was attacked with 
rocks by a white man on the shore, resulting in drowning that led to his death, and a racial 
riot that erupted in the city.*”7 As the Red Summer of 1919 continued to move 
throughout the land, it left a trail of blood behind. August brought another incident in 
Knoxville, Tennessee. A black man was accused of murdering a white woman, arrested, 
and placed in jail. When the white community tried to storm the jail and heard that the 
black man was moved to maintain his safety, they attacked the black community, 
resulting in six dead and over a hundred injured.*® 

While September is most often connected with the fall, that did not stop the 
continuance of the Red Summer of 1919. September brought on a violent race altercation 
in Phillips County, Arkansas. This violent incident began as sharecroppers were trying to 


organize to receive fair wages.*”? When word got around that the Negros were organizing 
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for their rights, a white mob came and struck with violence, firing into and burning down 
the church that was used to organize.~° 

These events are not an exhaustive list of the events of terror and bloodshed that 
occurred in the Red Summer of 1919 because of the lack of documentation and the many 
names that have been lost and disregarded by history. However, the lives lost from this 
moment in history must be remembered and acknowledged, even if we cannot say their 
names. The time of the Great Migration brought about great possibilities for blacks to 
assert their personhood and humanity within a society that was shaped by racial 
oppression. However, society was not ready to allow black people to assert their 
personhood through claiming the rights owed to them. Due to a shift in the environment 
that gave great promise of improvement to the American Negro, white Americans were 
not satisfied with the possibility of economic and political improvement for the Negro for 
fear that it would threaten the homeostasis they had become accustomed to. For white 
Americans, the war had changed nothing and the Negro was supposed to remain in their 
already solidified status of inferiority within history. When white people realized that 
blacks would no longer accept their status as anything less than citizens, whites were 
moved to mob violence and decided to carry out lynchings, and the black community 
responded with resistance.°! 

America claimed to be a country that uplifted democracy and freedom, and yet its 
actions were contrary to its foundation. This was shown in the 1919 July issue of The 


Messenger when it stated, “America, the chief ally in the fight for democracy, stands 
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before the world, with her garments dripping with blood and covered with shame.”*” 


Black America was trying to point out the failures of a country who tried to brandish their 
chest as the pillar of democracy, yet wholeheartedly falls short in their denial of rights of 
citizenship to the Black American, and the blood of the black person is proof. How can 
black soldiers who have given their lives for a country and fight the globe for democracy 
not receive it at home? This warranted activism and community organizing from young 
black people to respond to oppression. 

Many black people saw the north, specifically Chicago, as an area of God’s 
deliverance similar to the liberation that came in the Biblical Exodus story. On top of 
that, many young people in the south were dissatisfied with the caste system that existed 
in the plantation structure of the south so they sought different options to fulfill their 
ideas of a new sense of hope.** Younger people wanted more, specifically to reject the 
system that denied their rights, and they felt like the their leaders — preachers, black 
business professionals — had deserted them with their silence in the face of inhumane 
treatment.°° Black young people, particularly veterans from World War I, became 
involved in the struggle for their human dignity in the Red Summer of 1919, and this was 


no different in the murder of Eugene Williams in Chicago that sparked a race riot. 
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The Race Riot of Chicago 


On July 27, 1919, five teenage boys: John Harris, Charles Williams, Lawrence 
Williams, Paul Williams, and Eugene Williams, went out to the beach seeking to enjoy a 
day of swimming in the water on a raft.°° As the boys pushed on the raft, it began to drift 
toward the 29" street beach, which was a white segregated beach, meaning these boys 
had drifted into “Whites Only” water.°’ As the boys drifted into segregated waters, a 
white man threw rocks at the boys, and one caused a fatal blow that hit Eugene Williams 
in the head.** The boys ran to get the lifeguard, and after thirty minutes divers recovered 
Eugene’s body.®’ There was no urgency in trying to save this young black boy’s life. The 
lack of urgency and effort to save the young man sent a resounding message to society 
that his life did not matter. 

After the chaos of what transpired, and the death of their friend, the boys ran to 
the black beach on 25" street to tell people from their community what happened. 
Hearing what happened, many black people stormed over to the white beach, on 29" 
street, to demand justice.°! The boys identified George Stauber as the man who threw the 
rocks that killed their friend, and even though they were the most credible witnesses in 


the area, the police officer close by, Officer Daniel Callahan, refused to arrest Stauber or 
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let anyone else arrest him. ©’ This brought about an uproar at the beach because as police 
were supposed to protect and serve, they did nothing for the blacks who were harmed that 
day. In this situation, blacks were not only denied personhood, but deemed voiceless, as 
those in authority refused to listen or do anything about it. The crowd became restless and 
infuriated and a scuffle ensued leaving a black man arrested.©? This was just one incident 
that showed the present reality for black folks in America, even in the Promised Land of 
the north. Black people were still in the fight of their lives to assert their personhood. 

Rumors of what happened began to spread throughout both black and white 
communities. In the white community, it was said that a white swimmer drowned by a 
rock thrown by a black person.™ In the black community, it was said that Officer 
Callahan allowed whites to throw bricks at blacks in the water while holding his gun to 
the black crowd; and when Eugene was hit, he prevented expert swimmers from saving 
him.® Neither story was true, but each lie created extreme tension between the races. As 
rumors flew, hundreds of blacks and whites descended upon the beach with great vitriol, 
causing a black man, John Crawford, to shoot off a revolver, resulting in a shoot-out. 
As shots rang out, this was beginning of the Race Riot of Chicago that was part of the 


Red Summer of 1919. 
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On that evening of July 27, 1919, black people were prepared to defend their 


neighborhoods with sniper fire and white people were seeking to spark mob violence.” 
But as the day ended, a calm came over the city that was short-lived.®* In response to the 
racial uproar that happened on July 27", the mayor of Chicago ordered every policeman 
to the black community in Chicago, holding them hostage while not recognizing the 
racial tension on both sides.” As the police kept watch, the Chief of Police vowed that if 
the violence were to recommence, the police would surround the black community, and 
no one would be able to leave without permission.’” This created a hostile environment 
in which blacks were seen as the key problem, as if they were wild animals and not 
human beings interrogated by the injustice of societal forces. 

On Monday, July 28" in the afternoon, violence erupted again as white gangs of 
workmen waited at street corners near the stockyards to attack black workers with clubs, 
iron pipes, and hammers.’! That same day, the black community spread the rumors that a 
group of violent white people were planning to come into the black community and 
attack them, so many black people stood in wait ready to attack if any violence 
approached.’? The black community, informed by rumors and saddened by their rights of 


citizenship being denied, were surging from fear and anger and determined to act in ways 
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that maintain self-preservation. In some instances, the black community acted 
egregiously and attacked white men who entered their community as they sought to 
defend themselves and their families, while asserting their dignity.” 

Racial violence continued on the evening of July 28", as cars with white men 
sped through the black community and fired guns, to which black men, often young black 
veterans and students, responded with sniper fire.”* After much violence, on both sides of 
the black and white communities, it was inevitable that the events would eventually result 
in police involvement. However, instead of police doing the work to diffuse the situation, 
quite often, they acted in ways that added to the lawlessness of white individuals as 
police often responded with significant brutality toward black victims and arrested them 
at a much higher rate, even though both communities were responsible.’> The police were 
sending out a clear message that blacks were ‘the problem’ and had no business asserting 
themselves in the face of unfair treatment. When law enforcement chose to participate as 
aggressors, rather than quell altercations and promote security, they uplifted the concept 
established in the historical Dred Scott case that said, “A Black man had no rights that a 
White man was bound to respect.”’”° These things were to be resolved in the migration 
north, but the ‘Negro’ was a ‘problem’ for just being in their skin, regardless of their 


location in the United States. 
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On Tuesday, July 29"" there was a continuation of violence as 100 White soldiers 
and sailors went out to hunt down black people in the downtown district.’’ It became an 
all-out war in which each side was trying to exchange one death for another on each side 
of the race line. Even the local newspapers aided in exacerbating the situation as they 
incorrectly reported injury tolls, allowing people to perceive that it was an even split 
altercation. This fueled anger on each side driving them to practice an eye for an eye, 
desiring to hurt one person for each person injured in their community. This created a 
focus on vendetta rather than addressing the larger issue at hand, which was creating 
peace in communities by acknowledging personhood of all individuals, regardless of 
race. At least two newspapers reported on that Tuesday that 155 white people were 
injured and 151 black people were injured, painting the picture that blacks were slightly 
more of the aggressor, but that whites had made it an even fight.’* Within their narrative, 
newspapers implied that whites were superior in morality and strength, and that blacks 
were in the wrong. The reality of the injury toll was that by the time that Tuesday arrived, 
136 whites people had been injured and 263 blacks had been injured.” These lies were 
created to maintain a specific narrative about the barbarity and inferiority of black people. 

On Wednesday, July 30", the city council gathered for a special meeting and all 
but five aldermen wanted to petition for the militia to come in and help with the violence 


of the riots.*° Many black leaders, ministers, social workers, and businessmen supported 
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this effort by reaching out to the mayor and the governor to request that they send in the 


help of the militia in order stop the murder of defenseless people.*! The mayor responded 
to their request by stating that the militia would be brought in if and when they are 
needed.* If there was any point in time in which help was needed to stop the violence, it 
was then. So many people had been injured and died, yet there was no governmental 
assistance at this point to address the underlying issue or to stop the harm that was 
occurring. 

More pressure was put on local government to bring in the help of troops, and by 
10:00 pm that evening 6,200 troops were called in to intercede.** The problem arose that 
many soldiers stepped into this situation with the mindset that black people were the most 
to blame in this incident, expecting to have a harsher response in the black community.*4 
Blacks were continually seen as a problem that must be squelched. There were some 
instances in which the militia caused more problems because they looked at this problem 
as an opportunity to attack and control black people who have gotten out of line. 
However, through strict orders the militia was encouraged to diffuse situations rather than 
assume villainous behavior from any side. 

On Thursday morning, July 31“, it was clear that the black workers were still not 


safe to return to their jobs because white workers were still hostile toward the black 
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community.®° This led the managers of some of the meatpacking companies, the general 
of the militia, and the deputy chief of police to confer on possibilities to protect black 
workers from violence as they head into work. They needed both black and white 
workers to sustain full production.*° On Friday, these companies encouraged black 
workers to return to work on Monday morning, leaving Saturday and Sunday quite calm 
from the threat of violence.®’ While the streets remained quiet for two days, white 
workers were still very angry, and had to be asked by their union to refrain from 
violence.*® 

From Monday, August 4"" through Wednesday, August 6", the militia and the 
police accompanied black employees to work to stifle any hint of violence® After about 
two weeks of violence, the militia withdrew from the city on August 8.”” However, this 
racial riot did not end without a significant level of casualties and significant forms of 
injustice. This racial riot, of the Red Summer of 1919, left 38 people dead, 23 of them 
being black men, and 537 injured, 342 of them being black people.?! While it must be 
acknowledged that some incidents were propagated by people in the black community, 
much of the violence occurred because black people had the audacity to fight for equal 


rights established in the democracy of the United States. When justice had been denied, 
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this affirmed the dismal reality that the government was not going to recognize them as 


citizens deserving of rights. Therefore, blacks responded in a way that commanded 
attention, honored their anger, and demanded change. They were not willing to be denied 
freedom and liberation because they were children of God, born in this county and 
because of that, owed citizenship rights in the United States. Unfortunately, blacks were 
treated as aggressors and monsters, as the blame of this incident was thrown mostly on 
their shoulders. 

These events caused the city of Chicago to erupt in riots. Black young adults were 
just trying to get society to acknowledge that their lives mattered too. A sentiment that 
was echoed throughout the streets of Baltimore, in 2015, after the death of Freddie Grey, 
and continues to ring out in the nation after similar circumstances. Both events give the 
stark reality that the black community is not welcomed into the societal community but 
seen as a “problem.” In response, black young adults took a stance to defend the 
humanity and dignity of blacks, and asserted God’s justice in the midst of the explosion 
of the city. This is synonymous to Christ placing his body on the line, as he hung on the 
cross for the liberation of the world, specifically the “least of these.” Young people are 
also laying their lives on the line for the liberation of people who have experienced 
injustice. 

Through analysis of this point in history, it is shown that the United States is so 
entrenched in a system designed around racial inequality that when progression happens 
to bring equality, those in places of privilege feel as if they have been disadvantaged. In 
the Red Summer of 1919, white people were used to maintaining their privilege, and 


when blacks forced a reckoning of that privilege, especially as they no longer allowed 
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their subjugation, violence erupted. One side tried to achieve homeostasis in an 
oppressive structure and the other sought their own liberation from oppression. As the 
United States was formed, steeped in racism, it has been shown that any resistance to 
racial injustice has been responded with violence and hatred, even until today. 

After Barack Obama became president, there was a significant rise in hate groups, 
after a three-year drop.” Society was told that they lived in a post racial society, but at 
the progression of one particular black person, white supremacists became emblazoned. 
In addition, many deaths of young black people have been put on display to reveal the 
inequality of the justice system and the trauma that comes along with racial tensions. 
With the cross, Christ established a movement for the ‘least of these,’ and stood with 
those that experienced racial injustice. As young people went into action in response to 
social injustice, this reveals that the church needs a theology that speaks to treating others 
with equality and professes liberation. But the question in both situations is: Where is the 


church? What can be learned from their involvement or lack of involvement? 


The Church during Red Summer of 1919 
The church is called by God to represent the ‘least of these,’ however, the Race 
Riot that occurred in Chicago in the Red Summer of 1919 revealed quite a bit about the 
nature of the country and the nature of the church. In 1919, the culture was classified by a 


separation of races in schools, railways, and any public spaces, even the realms of 
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church.?? But the church that reflects the ministry of Jesus Christ and fights for the ‘least 


of these,’ should be affirming all people as children of God, rather than being shaped by a 
society entrenched in racism. However, segregation was the law of the land, and it shaped 
all aspects of social life of the time, creating deep seeded divisions in churches shaped by 
race and opportunity. Segregation was not just a separation of race, but a complete 
neglect of justice for blacks and communities by ignoring the lack of resources in the 
community, the lack of support in public schools, the neglect of public sanitation and 
health, and the blatant disinterest in fire and police protection.”4 Black people were 
denied rights and left unprotected by the rights that should have been afforded to them in 
citizenship. The church succumbed to the ways of the world, and failed to be a refuge of 
protection for the vulnerable and oppressed, or those who are in most need of God’s 
affirmation and presence. 

Another aspect of the riots in Chicago from the Red Summer of 1919 was that 
Black leaders, both those in the church and outside of the church, became involved by 
petitioning elected officials for outside help. This was a commendable response, but it 
failed to involve the active participation of those most involved at the epicenter of the 
issue. The work of leaders was done behind closed doors and created a paternalistic 
scenario where the people who are in the center of the problem, and understand it 
intimately, are infantilized and left out of the equation. Because those in the chaos do not 


know what is happening, it appears to them that leaders, specifically leaders from the 
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church, are passive and apathetic to injustice, even if this is the opposite of the truth. 
Those at the epicenter of the problem do not know the concerns of the church because 
they do not involve the community or make their efforts known. As the present Black 
Lives Matter Movement unfolds, quite often the church takes on the same role as black 
leaders in Chicago in the Red Summer of 1919. They don a paternalistic roll, believing 
not only that they have the answers but that they are the solution; all the while not 
listening or including the concerns of the community. If young black veterans and 
students were involved in the solution during the Red Summer of 1919, maybe their 
energy that focused on anger and their silencing could have been redirected toward 
effective change that actually brings resolution and their liberation through their own 
input. Therefore, the best response in cases of racial injustice is to meet and connect with 
black young adults in the midst of their social activism and allow them to become part of 
the solution. 

Another response from the church was to encourage a passive response and a 
sense of apathy. This was specifically addressed toward white churches in a letter 
published in The Christian Century after the racial riot in July of 1919. As the writer 
knew of the apathy of the white Church, he challenged the church to embrace a sense of 
brotherhood that embraces blacks as American citizens and as children of God.?° The 
writer challenges the Christian Church to mobilize its resources to settle this racial riot 
problem.”° Quite frankly, the hope for the race problem is the involvement of a church 


connected to the God of the oppressed. 
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The passive response from the church opened the door for the black press to be 
the foundational mouthpiece for the people in the center of injustice. For example, the 
Crusader proclaimed that this ‘old way’ of thinking that uplifted a sense of passivity 
must retreat from this movement because it only led black people to experience many 
years of lynching, Jim Crow laws, and neglect of resources.”’ Staying silent and 
accepting life as is only perpetuated the problem, rather than proposing any sense of 
redemption. Chase Calvin, of the Washington Bee, stated that young black Americans 
were defending the rights and liberties of their people, while this older complicit way of 
thinking was far more dangerous in society.”* The black press uplifted the recognition of 
a new era in which complicity was simply not enough, specifically in the hearts and 
minds of young black veterans who returned from fighting for democracy. There needed 
to be a ‘New Negro’ movement that pushed the agenda of equal and fair treatment of 
black people that was open for the world to see. During this time, the black media outlet 
was speaking more to the needs and concerns of the time, with empathetic flare. This 
shows the church that in the absence of their presence and vocalized support, there will 
be a voice that arises that speaks the language of God’s justice in the world. However, 
there were also leaders in the church that promoted social activism and worked with the 


community toward liberation and God’s justice. 
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Church Leaders who Encouraged Social Activism in 1919 


All leaders within the Black Church were not on one accord on ideas of activism 
and political engagement.”’ While certain leaders were supportive of it, other leaders in 
the black community, both ministers and community leaders, encouraged the restraint of 
blacks in the face of white mob violence and pushed them to depend upon white 
authorities to keep the peace.'°? As black people, and young black veterans in general, 
were seeking fair treatment within society, they were being met with violence. Were they 
not worthy of the citizenship and democracy of their own country, the country they 
fought for in war? They deserved at least the decency to live with dignity. 

One leader within the community and church of this time period was Ida Wells- 
Barnett. Wells-Barnett was a contemporary figure, however a large fraction of her work 
slightly precedes the times of the Red Summer of 1919. Much of her work can help glean 
a faithful response of the church in issues of injustice in the community. Wells-Barrnett’s 
work addresses the issues of lynching and the passivity of the church. 

Lynching was used by white Southerners as a means of intimidation toward the 
black community, and designed to keep black people in line and quell any attempts to 
demand equality.!°! White Southerners felt it was their duty to use lynching as a means to 
protect and maintain white feminine purity, as the charge for lynching was mainly for 


raping a white woman.!”? However, most charges were false and held no merit. Wells- 
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Barnett challenged the American Church because she believed that the church’s silence in 


the face of lynching and mob violence was an abomination to the theology of Jesus 
Christ, and their silence condoned the abhorrent behavior rather than promoting Christ’s 
love.'°? For her, the participation of Christians that were in levels of authority in acts of 
violence against black people only normalized the behavior of oppression inflicted on a 
whole race of people.'* She challenged the church to look at themselves in ways that 
evaluate how they have been complicit or actively condoned the oppression of one 
another.!° She actively stood against passivity, and wanted the church to actively name 
the sin that was prevalent, which caused so much destruction. It was the responsibility of 
the church to push people to understand lynching in America created a blockade from 
letting people fully live out their Christian ideologies.!°° Her opinions and ideology are a 
refreshing viewpoint that give voice to young black people who wanted to respond with 
resistance to the violence that they endured because of the color of their skin. Wells- 
Barnett and young black people engaged in social activism realizing that apathy will get 
the church no closer to building the Kingdom of God. 

Wells-Barnett believed it was the role of the church to be actively involved in the 
needs of the people, specifically in this sin of lynching because it threatened black 


people’s livelihood and disrupted the love and redemption God desires for everyone.!°” In 
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her work, she began to start many social reform groups as church groups, solidifying the 
fact that ministry and social justice activism are intertwined, and that the work of social 
justice can be birthed out of ministry of the church.'°8 Her work is a living testament of 
the feasibility of a tangible solution where ministry can be designed that gathers together 
people as an incubator centered around responding to social justice. She argued that God 
must be present among these people in the midst of their suffering. This means that the 
church has an obligation to respond to the needs and present reality of people, especially 
if their homeostasis is rooted in a sense of injustice. 

Wells-Barnett wanted to see a model put into place that put young people in an 
active role and use older generations to teach information that was relevant toward 
activism; in a sense creating a teaching system where information is passed down from 
generation to generation.'©? Wells-Barnett suggested a full-fledged model that 
incorporates a multi-generational community of believers driven around addressing 
injustice in the surrounding community that cultivates Beloved Community. As a 
theology around this model was developed, she professed that Christianity had a sense of 
martyrdom that was not limited to giving one’s life in death, but required sacrifice in the 
comfort of someone’s life for the sake of someone else to carry out God’s 
righteousness.!!° As such, Christians offered themselves up for the sake of spreading 


Christ’s love and asserting God’s justice. Christ died for the redemption of the world, and 
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this work that he took to the cross was activism against injustice, where one gives one’s 


life for the freedom of others.!!! 


Conclusion 

Through the exploration of the Red Summer of 1919, a few things have been 
identified. The Red Summer of 1919 occurred when blacks were searching for a better 
life, that included equality and the affirmation of citizenship rights. They fled the south in 
the Great Migration and black soldiers expected fair treatment after returning from World 
War I. The time had come for them to receive citizenship rights in a democratic system 
that should acknowledge their personhood, but they were met with bloodshed, lynching, 
mob violence, terror, race riots, and murders. In the instance of the murder of Eugene 
Williams in Chicago during July of 1919, black people no longer wanted to be denied 
their citizenship rights and had to defend their families and homes. Thus, the city erupted 
into riots as they asserted their agency in protest and resistance. 

The present age in the United States has claimed to be in a “post-racial’ era, that 
is, everyone living together without attention or concern for one’s race.''? However, the 
death of Freddie Gray caused an uproar within the city of Baltimore because of the racial 
injustice that was present in the situation. This is only one example. On February 23, 
2020, Ahmaud Arbery was jogging down a street in Georgia for leisurely exercise and 


was gunned down by two white men, with no arrest until May 7, 2020, even though the 
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suspects were known at the time of the murder.!'? The arrest came more as a response to 
public outcry rather than the simple fact that a young black person had been killed for no 
reason. Black people cannot exercise without fearing death. Renisha McBride was killed 
in 2013 when she crashed her car, sought help and was shot to death.''* Black people 
cannot ask for help. In 2010, Aiyana Stanley-Jones, a seven-year old girl was killed by 
police in her sleep when police officers barged into the wrong house in a police raid.'!> 
Black people cannot even sleep in their own homes. All these instances show that being 
‘post-racial’ is a facade, and there is still work to be done to achieve justice. In each of 
these instances, there was a similar response to the death of Eugene Williams in Chicago 
in July of the Red Summer of 1919. At each event, young people organized and took to 
the streets for not only public outcry, but to demand justice. 

From these parallels of history, it is shown that first and foremost churches should 
not be apathetic to issues of injustice because it makes it appear as if God is not with the 
oppressed. Secondly, it is shown that churches and leaders should not take action without 
inclusion of the people in the community, who most intimately know the situation. To 
respond behind closed doors creates a paternalistic approach that infantilizes those in the 
community. Thirdly, the church must embrace a theology that affirms equality and asserts 


the image of God within them, and a theology of a God who is present with them and has 
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not abandoned them. The church can provide that theology if they teach an ideology that 


intertwines the teachings of Jesus with social activism. The church must be actively 
involved in bringing about God’s love and justice in the world and creating a Beloved 
Community. Finally, the work of Ida Wells-Barnett challenges the church to embrace this 
theology that places Christ with the oppressed and embraces an effective model of getting 
involved in issues of justice in small groups and incorporates intergenerational learning. 
Young adults are in need of a church ministry that involves their concerns and 
meets them where they are, one that shows God is concerned with their suffering and 
actively working in their liberation. They are also in need of an active role within the 
solution to issues of injustice. However, young adults need to be equipped with a 
theology that affirms the Jmago Dei in them and aligns Christ with their acts of resistance 


for justice. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The structure of the societal system in the United States has been formed in 
racism to perpetuate injustice. As shown in the Red Summer of 1919 and the deaths of 
young black people that have pushed the Black Lives Matter Movement, both historically 
and in the present, the rules of society have functioned in ways that have devalued the 
people as human beings based on race. Because of race many people have been treated 
unfairly and denied any pursuit of justice. The church must adopt an ethos rooted in 
liberation theology which promotes liberation of the oppressed and encourages people to 
live in the fullness of self that recognizes the Imago Dei, or presence of God, within 
them. If a liberation theology is present, then it can be used to encourage the work of 
young adults involved in social action in their communities. Through the use of a social 
action incubator, this theology can be used to connect the ministry of Jesus Christ with 
that of social action. 

While some churches and pastors have become actively involved in movements 
of social justice, many others have either become silent around the issue, or judgmental 
about the ways that young adults choose to engage in protest and activism. For example, 
after the death of Michael Brown, young protestors took action to call for justice. When 


Reverend Al Sharpton eulogized Michael Brown, he condemned the young black 
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protestors for violence, which assumed many of the degrading stereotypes about 


activists.' His sentiments presumed that all action taken was violent and failed to 
acknowledge the productive work that was being birthed. But it also disregarded the pain 
present within the people. The danger in this is that black young adults may interpret the 
church to be unconcerned with the injustice in society that threatens their lives. This 
disconnect between the church with young adults doing social action and communities 
must be repaired. 

In this chapter, I will be exploring liberation theology. First, I will assess how 
Eurocentric thought has permeated the theology of the church, thereby allowing it to 
contribute to injustice in the world. This allows the argument to be made that the current 
theology of the church must be reformed and replaced with a theology that promotes 
liberation. Secondly, I will unpack liberation theology as an ideology that affirms the 
personhood of the oppressed. This will be paired with the Imago Dei, which is present in 
all people, and how liberation theology responds with an affirmation of personhood. 
While liberation theology presents a theology that affirms Christ as liberator, who is 
aligned with the oppressed, at times it can focus more on the issue of poverty rather than 
issues of race. Secondly, because many of the issues of justice surround issues of race, 
there will be an analysis of Black liberation theology as a subset expression of liberation 
theology. Black liberation theology uplifts the concern of race, however, neglects to 
uplift concerns of intersectionality that affect women of color. Thus, thirdly, I will 


discuss womanist theology as it affirms human dignity. Fourth, I will unpack a queer 
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perspective. Liberation theologies seek to engage with young adults in movements of 


protest, and they must affirm the Jmago Dei in all people involved, including those from 
the LGBTQ community. Therefore, there will be an explanation of how Queer Womanist 
Theology helps to build the Kingdom of God that creates Beloved Community. There 
must be a combination of these liberation theologies to promote inclusivity in all facets of 
one’s personhood to fully affirm the Imago Dei. Finally, there will be an exploration of 
how all these liberation theologies lift up the Jmago Dei as a whole in the Black Lives 


Matter Movement to show its application to today’s movement. 


Western Theology of the Church Influenced by Eurocentrism 

Many churches in the United States are rooted in a Western theology based on 
their origin and affiliation. Western theology has proclaimed the teachings of Jesus for all 
who might choose to accept it — professing a loving savior for a people in need of 
salvation. It has drifted away from its origins and become influenced by the mainline 
culture of American systems. This theology has been shaped by not only the good of 
American ideology, but it has incorporated some of the complex and problematic aspects 
as well. The doctrine in these churches is shaped by American ideology that prioritizes 
self over the communal love that Christ taught. It is no secret that America has a 
complicated past, especially when it comes to race, and it would be naive to think that our 
society has not been affected and influenced by this history of racial inequality. 

Arguably, this history has centralized Eurocentric thought, which not only values 
a White/European hermeneutic, but asserts that it is the standard that all perspectives 


must be measured against. It devalues the experience of black people, and other persons 
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of color, and demeans their existence. How often has Christian theology made black 


people think of themselves as filthy rags, that desperately need God? How often have 
they prayed for God to wash them “whiter that snow?” The narrative is that a person is 
broken or dirty and flawed, and therefore in desperate need of a God to cleanse them. 
This is pervasive in Black Churches because the standard was set that measured all 
experiences against a stereotypical ‘white’ experience while labeling all others as 
‘inadequate’ and ‘less than’ if they could not achieve the same. It disregarded the 
injustice embedded into the laws of Jim and Jane Crow that literally created obstacles and 
blockades. This narrative perpetuates an ideology that defines black people as a problem 
and leads to various instances of injustice. When the church succumbs to this societal 
Eurocentric ideology, rather than challenging it, black people are not good enough for 
God to love, unless they assimilate. 

As churches have adopted this ideology, they have given the impression that God 
affirms the dehumanization of black and oppressed people, while valuing all things white 
and European. For example, historically, white missionaries taught enslaved men and 
women that their concern was not on present circumstances, but on future eschatological 
issues.” It was as if the experiences and trauma of black people in enslavement were 
supposed to happen, and their only hope for liberation was restoration with God in the 
after-life. Therefore, affirming that pain endured by the oppressed, in this life, is 


inevitable and of no concern to a sovereign God. 
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This is extremely problematic because Eurocentric theology has the underlying 


belief of white superiority and fails to acknowledge the humanity of blacks and people of 
color.* Unfortunately, this theology is pervasive in a majority of churches in the United 
States, which denies the dignity of people of color and fails to challenge the status quo 
that is antithetical to Jesus’ understanding of equality. Therefore, the church is influenced 
by the surrounding societal culture that uplifts white superiority, rather than the 
transformative and liberatory gospel of Jesus. 

Even though many churches have asserted all people matter to God, their actions 
and dedication to a Eurocentric theology reveal the contrary, affirming that one can only 
be redeemed if they assimilate to a Eurocentric ideology and remain subservient to the 
Eurocentric way of being. This implies that for a person of color to obtain salvation in 
Christ, they must shed all their cultural identity and fit into a Eurocentric ideology. The 
danger is that one cannot live in the fullest expression of themselves, and the Imago Dei 
is not recognized unless they conform to Eurocentric ideology. In addition, a Eurocentric 
ideology in the church creates a dichotomy in which people are blinded and apathetic 
toward situations of racial injustice because of a subconscious belief that devalues the 
human worth of blacks and oppressed people and denies the presence of the Imago Dei in 
all people. In their mind, most cases subconsciously, they have rationalized that black and 
oppressed deserve their fate because of their ‘flawed’ being. Whether conscious or 
subconscious, black people are seen as a problem and pathologically broken. In the 
worst-case scenario, white individuals within the church actively participate in these 


actions of oppression, which vary from small micro-aggressions to blatant acts of hatred. 
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A Eurocentric theology proclaims God stands on the side of the victor and has 
caused the destruction of the conquered, creating their oppression. This professes the 
devaluing of human worth in people of color and ignores the Jmago Dei present in the 
lives of the conquered and oppressed. When played out in a modern context, people of 
color, black, brown, and indigenous are devalued, whether conscious or subconscious, 
because it is believed their continual state of oppression is a form of God showing favor 
to the victor and hatred toward the conquered, appearing as something ordained by God 
that carries out God’s will. The irony, however, is that God has not ignored the existence 
of the Imago Dei in the oppressed because God stands with the oppressed in their 
circumstances of injustice. 

It must be acknowledged that Christian doctrine and theology has been shaped in 
a Eurocentric ideology and has been used to justify racial injustice and the inferiority of 
all non-white persons and affects how the church interacts with the world. This is 
important to acknowledge because it admits the influence of a problematic ideology in 
the Christian tradition and brings the church one step forward toward embracing an 
ideology more cloaked in God’s love. Liberation theology, aligns Jesus with the 
oppressed, affirms the personhood of the oppressed in the Jmago Dei, and brings 
illumination to movements of protest and activism that situate Jesus on the frontlines of 


the movement. 
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Liberation Theology: An Affirmation of Personhood 


One of the critical liberation theologians at the emergence of this movement was 
Gustavo Gutierrez, who introduced this concept to churches in Latin America.* He 
wanted to introduce this ideology to people who were impoverished and rejected by 
society. This is a theology that encourages a liberation that breaks with the status quo and 
overturns their subjugation.° For him, this theology of liberation must be a social 
revolution that is a political commitment to create a more just society. ° In creating a 
more just society, power is given to the poor and oppressed, not to make them superior, 
but to overturn systemic structures that deny their personhood and refuse to recognize the 
Imago Dei within them. Liberation theology is a political ethos, not particularly rooted in 
right or left politics, but rooted in the ministry of Jesus Christ that promotes love and 
justice that may cause followers to lay one’s life on the line for liberation and 
acknowledgement of the ‘least of these.’ 

As each person has the Jmago Dei, it must be asserted that human beings were not 
designed to endure human oppression but created for freedom that connects them to their 
Creator.’ Liberation theology seeks to overturn that oppression and connect human 
beings to their Creator. This cannot happen as long as the unjust and repressive status quo 


exists. However, this full connection can only happen in a community where freedom and 
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liberation are fully expressed.* As the church seeks to build itself as a community that 
embraces freedom and liberation, it must understand that the full expression of this is to 
affirm the Jmago Dei in all people. 

Additionally, when people are not embraced as their full selves, in all that God 
has designed them to be, with the distinction that God has made them in God’s image, 
liberation cannot exist. The manifestation of liberation is when all people have the ability 
to live in the fullest expression of the ‘self? God created, without fear of oppression or 
injustice at the hands of society or individuals. What society has made profane; God has 
made sacred. One of the goals of the church should be creating this reality in which all 
people are liberated in Jesus Christ, as they are, without needing to conform to an image 
society has pre-created and defined for them. This is becoming more and more imperative 
as the church is seeking to repair its relationship with young adults who are engaged in 
the Black Lives Matter Movement. God must be with the oppressed and not ask for their 
assimilation as a prerequisite for their liberation. 

As it was shown on the cross, Christ stood with the oppressed. The church should 
embrace that theology; and also stand in solidarity with the oppressed making ministries 
that embrace communities in oppression in ways that seek out their liberation. Theology 
must seek out ways to understand and repair relationship between God and humanity and 
human beings with one another. Liberation theology seeks to understand God and 


humanity’s relationship to God through the context of the poor and oppressed, 
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envisioning the gift of God’s grace and salvation through Jesus Christ.? European and 
Western Theology focus on an a philosophical approach that explores the ontological 
concepts of faith, pondering the existence and theories of God; while liberation theology 
is a practical and tangible approach to faith that responds to the human condition, 
especially those currently experiencing oppression.'° 

In many cases, churches are ignoring the tangible presence of God in the everyday 
lives of human beings, and it creates a disconnect giving the impression that God is 
apathetic to the human plight. People who are oppressed are seeking a God who not only 
sees their condition, but a God who can relate to them and offer a sense of hope and 
promise of liberation. God must exist as more than just a Creator or a philosophical 
being, but a being that wants the liberation of the oppressed and is present with them in 
their struggle, especially when they stand in movements of resistance. Otherwise, to the 
oppressed, God is more of a cerebral entity that has very little connection to humanity. 
God must be among the people, which means the redemption of the church is to embrace 
a liberation ideology, so that it can connect with the ‘least of these’ that Christ’s ministry 


was directed toward. 


Reconnecting Jesus to the Oppressed 
Christianity, in its purity, is a movement of faith that follows the teachings of 


Jesus and should inherently be a theology that speaks to people with their backs against 
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the wall. '' Howard Thurman, however, critiques modern Christianity when he says, “To 
those who need profound succor and strength to enable them to live in the present with 
dignity and creativity, Christianity has been sterile and of little avail.”!* This means that 
Christianity, in its present state, has failed to help those who most need it. The Christian 
message is perverted and diluted, as its contemporary message promotes that God stands 
on the side of the strong against the weak.'? This perversion of Christianity has 
legitimized the behavior of the United States that has attributed its wealth and authority to 
the persecution and abuse of power applied to the weak and defenseless. !* This is an 
affront to the gospel that was revealed in the life of Jesus Christ. Jesus was not in a place 
of power, but a member of a marginalized group that was subjected to and controlled by a 
dominant, oppressive ruling structure.!° While some may not see the importance in this 
distinction, it is an imperative assertion because it shows how far the Christian tradition 
has strayed from the religious teachings of Jesus Christ. It has separated its Messiah from 
those who most need him. 

One of the strongest points of liberation theology is the assertion that Jesus Christ 
understands the oppressed because he was in fact, ‘the oppressed.’ Quite often, the 
theology of the church creates a persona of Christ that labels him as docile and sacrificial, 


but that perspective tends to ignore certain aspects of his life and teachings that function 
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in a spirit of revolutionary resistance. Jesus was not a Roman citizen, but a Jew, and 
because of that, there were specific rights and protections that were not afforded to him 
because of his ethnic identity.'° If Jesus endured any sense of injustice, as a subject of the 
Roman Empire, he would be denied any protection from the Roman government. 

In the Roman social structure, there were two options for a subservient class: one 
could assimilate into the structures of society and accept what is by trying to become like 
the Romans themselves, or they could resist against the oppressive structure.'’ Liberation 
theology allows the oppressed to reclaim the gospel and Messiah as their own because he 
was an oppressed individual who had to wrestle with affirming his own personhood 
through either assimilation or resistance. His presence on the cross suggests the later. The 
perversion of the gospel that asserts God stands on the side of the conqueror must be 
circumvented to embrace a liberation theology to illuminate the Jmago Dei in the eyes of 
the oppressed as a possession of their own. 

Jesus stands on the front lines of the movements of protest and activism with the 
oppressed because He felt their pain, stands in solidarity, and wants their liberation. Jesus 
was born into a socio-political marginalized class in which he was wanted by political 
powers that enforced oppressive structures. In his humanity, he aligned himself with 
sinners, and yet refused to yield to any sense of oppressive or self-glorifying system; his 
ministry was directed at serving the poor and bringing about the Kingdom of God, and in 


his death and resurrection he brought about liberation and redemption for the poor and 
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oppressed.!* To deny the Jmago Dei within the oppressed would be the denial of the 


presence of God within Jesus. For those working in movements of protest and activism 
against oppression, this liberatory gospel proclaims that God stands alongside them in 
Jesus Christ — God is both the oppressed and the source of liberation. !? Just as Jesus 
stands in solidarity with the oppressed, so should the followers of Jesus Christ. This 
suggests that the church should embrace a praxis of liberation theology because it 
functions in solidarity with the oppressed and seeks out their freedom.”° 

When society seeks to destroy the oppressed, it denies the Jmago Dei, and creates 
limitations for communal salvation because it tears people apart from one another and 
their creator. Liberation theology focuses on Christ being a liberator in more practical and 
communal ways that affirm the Jmago Dei and personhood of those who have been 
counted out by society.7! 

Communal salvation is important because it repairs relationship among people 
that have been torn apart by racism, sexism, classism, and all other forms of oppression, 
restores relationship with God, and build Beloved Community where people can live 
together affirming God’s love, righteousness, and justice. This communal salvation exists 


within the world as the communion of human beings with God and with one another.” 
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This communion brings about right connection with God that is made possible through 


the central foundation of Jesus Christ and the Christological moment.”? 


Jesus as the Liberator 

Jesus Christ, through his death and resurrection, made it possible for the 
transformation of the universe that destroys sin and restores humanity to its fullest sense 
of their created being.”* The Christological moment is a redemptive action of social 
activism in which Jesus is the restoration of all of creation and brings liberation into the 
world, creating a brand-new creation.” Since the Christological moment was the 
quintessential point of social action, any other movement of social action is an extension 
of the redemption and liberation found in the death and resurrection of Christ. 

The act of Christ coming to the world as a sacrifice for sin, bringing new life in 
liberation reveals that God is actively involved in the aspects of human life.”° The 
Christological moment shows that God loved humanity enough that God sent a solution 
of social action to free humanity from oppression and restore connection between God’s 
self and humanity. It shows that God identified with the pain of the oppressed because 


God carries their pain.”’ As Christ came as the liberator of the world, God took away the 
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power that suffering had on the oppressed.”* What seems like defeat to most of the world, 
God has the ability to transform into victory. The cross, which was a sign of defeat, and 
even mockery to the Roman Empire was a transformational moment that shows God’s 
victory and transcendence over suffering and death.” It was Christ’s mission to be a 
suffering servant that he might bring liberation to the world. Therefore Christians must 
take on the ministry of Christ as suffering servants devoted to a praxis of political and 
social liberation in the world.*° 

Christ is the liberator of the world that fulfills a sense of restoration to humanity 
through eliminating injustice and oppression, bringing humanity in connection with God 
and each other, and the proclamation of the Kingdom of God on earth.*! The fullness of 
liberation is in this creation of the Kingdom of God when humanity is in communion 
with God and other human beings.*” As the ministry of Jesus Christ came to proclaim the 
Kingdom of God, he proclaimed God’s will for the people of God and the world, which 
was rooted in love and justice.*? It was in the Christological moment that Jesus actively 
manifested the power to transform society that it might produce a new sociopolitical and 


economic development marked by justice and free from oppression.** The culmination of 
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the Kingdom of God creates a Beloved Community and restores humanity in creating a 
society that is rooted in God’s love, peace and justice; and allows the fullness of the 
Imago Dei to exist in all people. 

A framework centered in Jesus grants a sense of hope that ushers in the Kingdom 
of God and creates an eschatological reality in which all things are made new.*> This 
newness is the creation of a world that is void of suffering, a world in which peace is 
prevalent in the midst of chaos, and a world where hope is a soothing balm in the midst 
of tribulation.*° With the ushering in of the Kingdom of God, there is tangible evidence 
of political and social liberation in the elimination of those things that cause poverty and 
injustice, and there is an ushering of a human liberation that lifts up human dignity.°7 
Through all of this is the re-establishment of relationship with God and all of humanity.*® 

Enacting Christ’s liberation requires a revolution that calls for justice and seeks to 
declare the reign of the Lord. This can culminate itself in the act of protest, but it must 
move beyond protest and move toward the replacement of the corrupt system for one that 
exudes God’s love, peace, and justice.*? The current system that has become corrupt by 
present oppressions will need to be torn down, including some of its social structures and 


laws so that Christ’s liberation is proclaimed. This is where protest and activism is 
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relevant as they rebel against unjust laws to demand their reform or removal so that 


justice and liberation may exist. In the midst of an oppressive structure, as the church 
seeks out liberation to build a Beloved Community, it is likely there are some laws that 
the people of God cannot obey because they further separate them from God. *° This 
means that enacting the loving power of Christ’s liberation in the world requires a 
revolution that challenges the social structures that function in the oppressions of racism, 
patriarchy, classism, etc., seeking to destroy the power it has on the oppressed.*! 

Liberation theology makes the claim that 1) God in Jesus Christ is aligned with 
the oppressed, therefore God intimately feels the pain of the oppressed, because he was 
oppressed, so the Imago Dei is affirmed in the oppressed and 2) Jesus is the liberator that 
brings restoration that builds Beloved Community and allows one to live in the fullness 
of self that illuminates the Imago Dei. Liberation theology seeks to transform all of 
society into the new creation of Christ, as it seeks to save both the oppressor and the 
oppressed from systemic evils that separate us from God. What is asserted in liberation 
theology must be adopted within the United States church tradition. Currently, due to the 
history that has shaped it, the church functions in a psyche steeped in patriarchy and 
racism that is embedded in its laws and systems. Without a sense of justice that tears 
down the walls of oppression, there is no possibility for liberation because without 


justice, humanity is still caught in the evils of oppression that separate them from God 
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and their fellow human being.”” The church must embrace liberation theology to continue 
the work of Christ that builds the Kingdom of God. 

However, liberation theology alone, often focuses on the oppressions existent in 
poverty while ignoring some of the real issues that arise from race, gender, and sexuality, 
which must be considered in order to allow the Imago Dei to be affirmed through one’s 
ability to live in the fullest expression of self. Hence the reason why certain subsidiaries 
theologies of liberation theology were created and must be considered here. To explore 
affirming the Imago Dei through liberation theologies, one must dig deeper into Black 
Liberation Theology to discuss additional dynamics present within the oppression of 


racism. 


Black Liberation Theology: An Expression of Solidarity 

In Black Liberation Theology, the major form of oppression that plagues the 
world, certainly for people of African descent, is racism.** At the emergence of Black 
Theology, racism was a demonic force of pure evil because it kept blacks from living 
fully as a being connected to God. It stunted and confined where and how they lived, it 
threatened their lives, and often denied them any sense of justice. The Black American 
has been denied the rights that should be afforded to them as citizens of the United States, 
and their justice has been denied, historically and even now. With the pervasive presence 
of racism in the lives of Black Americans, it is shown that it has kept people from living 


in their full selves in which they can be connected to God and build a Beloved 
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Community. Black Liberation Theology allows one to affirm their black being in the 
midst of a world that constantly dehumanizes them because of their blackness.** To fully 
affirm the Imago Dei in all people, in a liberation theology ethos, Black Liberation 
Theology has to be discussed to wrestle with issues of race that stifle the Imago Dei. 

As mentioned in liberation theology, Jesus Christ was an oppressed individual, 
living as a Palestinian Jew in the context of an occupied Roman territory. Black 
Liberation theology argues that the Black American and Jesus of Nazareth had similar 
social positions within society.*° Both blacks and Jesus of Nazareth lived in a society in 
which they received oppression because of their ancestral heritage. So, Jesus Christ and 
the Black American are intimately intertwined because of their societal experience as a 
racially objectified being. In Black Liberation Theology, James Cone says God 
understands the oppression of Black people because God is Black.*° He makes the 
assertion to emphasize that God is aligned with the oppressed and is inextricably 
intertwined with the identity of the oppressed. It is a powerful statement of affirmation 
for one who is oppressed in racism because it allows them to see a God who looks like 
them. If they are able to see God within themselves, then they can understand the 
presence of the Jmago Dei in them and be encouraged to live in the fullness of self that 
God created. 

This is specifically important to a people that seek to take action in the face of 


their own injustice because of race. As the church connects with young adults interested 
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in social activism and protest for the assertion that Black Lives Matter, it is important to 
embrace a theology that recognizes the struggles and injustice that comes from being 
black in society. That theology should connect Jesus Christ, as the liberator, with their 
plight, and affirm their blackness in ways that society has failed to do. Black liberation 
theology aligns Jesus with their situation and affirms their actions toward justice. Jesus 
has freed humanity from all ungodly powers and principalities present in this world that 
may hinder the relationship between humanity and God, including the chains of racism.*” 
In coming to this world, entering human history, as part of an oppressed class, Jesus 
legitimized the existence of those who have been cast out and mistreated by the structures 
of society. He took on the suffering of the oppressed, their pain was his pain, their 
tragedy was his tragedy, and their despair was his despair.** For a people that have been 
broken and denied their own dignity from generation to generation due to the color of 
their skin, there is hope to know that the Savior abides with them and knows their pain 
because of his own experience and his own ‘racial’ makeup. Black people have often 
been treated as a ‘problem’ and outside of any sense of redemption. At the sight of 
injustice, people of the church should be able to inquire a question from Gustavo 
Gutierrez which states, ““What can it mean to tell a non-person that he or she is God’s 
child?’”*? 

A theology of liberation, especially Black Liberation Theology, seeks to meet the 


oppressed and deprived at a place where they are trying to gain a sense of legitimacy and 
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worth as they rebuild their shattered lives.*° In this current period where black people 
have endured the weight of society and have been pathologized as a problem, young 
black people have been moved to take action in righteous indignation through forms of 
protest and activism. In these instances, a Black Liberation Theology ethos could allow a 
black young adult to meet God in the midst of their oppression in a way that encourages 
the resistance to their oppression, liberates their being, and affirms their personhood and 
worth through seeing themselves in God. This is because it is a theology that is 
committed to addressing lived experience and human need. *! 

However, Black Theology sometimes falls short of the different intersections of 
oppression in need of liberation. Cone focused on racism as the primary oppression that 
separates one from God, but within blackness there are also people who experience 
oppression due to, not only racism, but sexism, ableism, classism, sexuality, gender 
identity, etc. that are encompassed within in the realm of oppression. Said individuals are 
in need of liberation. One lack of black theology is the unique concerns of the Black 
woman, who was seen as a problem because of both her race and her gender. As many, 
who have fought for Black Lives to Matter, Black women live in this intersection, and it 
is important to connect with a form of liberation theology that affirms their Jmago Dei. 
Therefore, to strengthen any ideas of liberationist thought, one must also include the 


concept of Womanist theology that meets a person in the intersections of life. 
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Womanist Theology: Affirmation of Personhood in the Intersection 


Womanism is a concept that was popularized by Alice Walker, who offered a 
style of feminism that addressed the privilege of white women and masculinity by 
confronting sexism and racism.** Womanism finds its intersection in both black theology 
and feminist theology, in that both were seeking to deconstruct the normative 
establishment of white male superiority. Yet, black theology often missed the social 
realities of women; and feminist theology often missed the social realities of blackness.°? 
Essentially both movements sought to tear down oppression, but ignored the unique 
intersection of experience of oppression that is in a black woman hermeneutic. To affirm 
the Imago Dei, present in all humanity, it must be asserted that God created each person, 
in all of their intersections with the Image of God impressed upon them. Therefore, the 
experiences of all beings, including experiences that are unique to race, gender, and the 
combination of the two, must be considered, especially when seeking to liberate society 
from its own structures of oppression. This means that any iteration of oppression, both 
race and gender that exists in the intersection, must be considered to achieve liberation. 

A Womanist theology acknowledges the Imago Dei present in everyone and is 
committed to the wholeness of all people, longing for their justice and rejuvenation of a 


spirit of love within.*+ Alice Walker defined womanism as, “ Black feminist or feminist 
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of color and a woman who loves other women, sexually and/or non-sexually (and is) 
committed to survival and wholeness of entire people, male and female.”*° The womanist 
theologian is seeking, not only her liberation, but the liberation of her loved ones who 
live within the different intersections within society.°° A womanist ethos embraces the 
liberation of the entire community, which is why quite often black women have been at 
the center point of movements that seek liberation for their families and communities. 

It was through the incarnation of Jesus Christ that God dwelled with all of 
humanity, and it was through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ that all humanity was 
reconciled back to God.>’ Therefore in Christ’s suffering, death, and resurrection all of 
humanity is made one with God, but also established as worthy of being claimed by 
God.>* It is imperative to understand that Christ’s action of liberation was meant to break 
all forms of oppression, releasing all of the oppressed. There is no sense of liberation 
until all people can find their fullest expression of self within Christ. The reality is that 
oppression inhibits, not only the ability of one to live within their fullest expression of 
self, but also the ability to fully love oneself. 

Moreover, Womanist theology does not address black queer women. This 
ideology did not challenge the structures of society that perpetuated oppression due to 
sexuality or gender identity. It should be noted that many black young adults on the front 


lines of protest and activism have quite often been black women, who have publicly 
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proclaimed their acceptance of their identity within the LGBTQ+ (Lesbian, Gay, Bi- 


Sexual, Transexual, and Queer) community. A liberation theology that affirms the Imago 
Dei must reflect a sense of inclusion that speaks to the level of inclusivity within these 
protest and activism movements — a theology that moves beyond just racism and 
encompasses other forms of oppression as well. Therefore, Queer Womanist Theology 


must be examined. 


Queer Womanist Theology: A Radical Form of Love 

Queer Womanist Theology states that liberation must include all people that 
suffer from forms of oppression that seek to harm their identity: Black people, women, 
men, LGBTQ people.>? In order for liberation to exist, it must be inclusive of all people, 
so that justice will be able to roll down like waters and righteousness like an ever flowing 
stream, establishing the Kingdom of God here on earth. For this to happen and for 
liberation to take hold in all aspects of life, justice must permeate and be embraced within 
all facets of life: church, community, society, economy, and judicial systems for every 
being.*! Total liberation can only exist when there is eradication of the systemic 
oppressions that separate us from God, which attack all forms of identity that are 
encompassed in race, sexuality, and gender identity.© As the church and young adults 


seek out creating liberation, both must come together to seek out justice that allows the 
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Imago Dei in all people to thrive. This will allow all to embrace a radical self-love that 


recognizes the fullness of their being in their race, gender, and sexuality. 

All people, including blacks, people in the LGBTQ community, women, and 
other expressions of oppressed individuals have the image of God within them, but they 
must first love themselves because the essence of God is within them.® It is a powerful 
statement to love oneself and to love God. This radical love has the ability to transform 
the individual to extend that love to loving thy neighbor as thyself.™ It is a radical 
theological stance to claim self-love for an oppressed people. The oppressed contain the 
image of God, which rebels against the common misconception of the status quo. 
Liberation begins with a radical self-love that extends to one another. 

The continued goal of the people of God is to establish the Kingdom of God that 
builds Beloved Community, upon this earth.© This reality happens when righteousness 
and justice are realized, and only comes when those that are oppressed because of race, 
gender, sexuality, gender identity or class are free to live amongst society without fear of 
physical or psychological violence.® It must be acknowledged that many who are 
oppressed are willing to take any action that might alleviate the personal and systemic 
violence they endure on a daily basis, both physical and psychological. This often 
manifests itself in protest, including social and political action. Part of the action taken is 


so that people will not have to live in fear, but live assured in God’s peace and justice. 
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But more than that, the action that is taken within protest is propagated in the foundations 
of a liberation theology ethic seeking to free both the oppressed and the oppressor.°” 
When the oppressed assert themselves in the interest of liberation, they seek to assert 
their own dignity and work toward the recognition of the humanity of the oppressed in 
the eyes of the oppressor. The goal is to reclaim the Imago Dei in the oppressed that has 
been denied them and transform the hearts of oppressors to reflect the heart of Jesus 
Christ. 

Therefore, liberation seeks to restore full beingness to humanity in that it 
perpetuates sincere love among both oppressed and oppressor. In the case of the 
oppressed it establishes a radical self-love, that reaffirms their connection to God, and in 
the case of the oppressor it tears down the walls of systemic racism and evil that has 
encased the oppressor’s heart and has kept them from fully uniting with God and their 
fellow human being. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. states that “all men are created equal under God,” while 
this phrasing is not gender inclusive, the sentiment is still accurate — all of humanity is 
created equal under God. Therefore, each person is endowed with the equal right and 
opportunity to contribute and exist within the life of our nation.© This can only happen 
when one can freely embrace the /mago Dei in their race, gender, sexuality, and class that 


give them liberation. Moreover, the encouraged response for the church is to love all 
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people, stand in solidarity, collectively joining efforts of protest and activism, rather than 


form a sense of separatism.’ When people are unified in solidarity, it is affirmed that the 
oppressed are created by God with the Imago Dei present in each of them, and they are an 
integral part of building a peaceable and just world, which ushers in the Kingdom of God, 
here on earth. So, as Black Liberation theology claims that God is in solidarity with the 
oppressed, and therefore blacks, it is of note that Queer Womanist Theology asserts that 
God is not just limited to blackness but is identified with all intersections of oppression. 
Therefore, God is black, woman, trans, gay, poor, etc., but the general understanding is 
that God is not particularly one finite thing but stands in solidarity with all the oppressed. 
God calls for liberation of the oppressed in all their areas of intersection, and this must be 


embraced by the church. 


Liberation Theologies and the Black Lives Matter Movement 

Many may argue that the Black Lives Matter Movement has no sense of 
theological doctrine because of its secular origins. However, if analyzed with a closer 
lens, it has an underlying theme that calls for God’s liberation and justice for the 
oppressed and affirms human dignity in the Imago Dei for all. The controversial nature of 
this movement exists because it challenges a long homeostasis of historical denial of 
human dignity for blacks and other oppressed people. It challenges a corrupt system that 
denies dignity and justice for blacks, while seeking to replace it with a system that 
demands justice. All this is done through actions that rebel against current oppressive 


laws and systemic structures. This movement stands to take action through any means 
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necessary, and that justice may prevail in asserting the Jmago Dei in all people, even if 
not formally recognized as such. 

The formal origination of the Black Lives Matter movement came into being at 
the death of Trayvon Martin in 2012. Founders Alicia Garza, Patrisse Cullors, and Opal 
Tometi decided to make a bold statement to call people into action against an injustice in 
society that seemed to be cyclical throughout decades and centuries of history.’’ When 
Trayvon Martin was killed, during the trial of George Zimmerman, Martin’s character 
was posthumously placed on trial, as if he was not a victim, and his murderer was not 
held accountable for the life he had taken.’? Zimmerman allowed stereotypes and the 
evils of racism to pollute his mind as he painted Martin as a thug. Zimmerman decided 
that Martin should not live because of this stereotypical concept. In addition, it seemed 
that society justified Zimmerman’s actions when Martin was vilified, and consequently, 
Zimmerman was found not guilty. It was as if in the eyes of society, an innocent Martin, 
deserved his death all because of the skin he was born in — he was part of a race of people 
that was deemed ‘a problem.’ Zimmerman knew nothing about the personality or 
characteristics of Martin before he killed him, but only judged him based upon the color 
of his skin. Therefore, Martin suffered death because of the evil of racism that has created 
separation between God and humanity. While Cullors, Garza, and Tometi may not have 
begun the formal Black Lives Matter movement under the auspices of a religious theory 


or theology, it could be argued that they called on the liberation theology of Jesus Christ 
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that affirms the Imago Dei in all people as they demand America to live up to its 
foundation of liberty and justice for all, proclaiming that Black lives actually matter. 

The Black Lives Matter Movement, which has its foundations within pivotal 
moments of history, as great artists and thinkers have proclaimed the divine thought that 
black lives and souls matter, is a movement of protest and activism that has spread 
throughout the nation without any specific leader or small group that could commandeer 
the movement.’ The organization, whether formal or not, affirms the desires of God as it 
seeks to uphold the Imago Dei and demand the liberation of the oppressed. Therefore, I 
contend that the Black Lives Matter Movement is moving through the power of the Holy 
Spirit to proclaim God’s work in the world. 

This connection of the Black Lives Matter Movement to the theological thought 
within liberation theologies will help the church to engage with a black young adult 
population that is influenced by this movement. One specific moment within recent pop 
culture that could be connected to themes of liberation is the performance of Kendrick 
Lamar’s “Alright” on the BET music awards in 2015.” This particular song became 
somewhat of a theme song shouted throughout the streets as Black Lives Matter 
protesters moved with righteous indignation shouting, “We gonna be alright!” In his 
performance, Lamar made a distinct statement of rebellion and demand for human 


dignity, as he performed, standing on top of a bombed out police car.’° In this moment, 
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Lamar took a contemporary symbol of state oppression and reappropriated it as a sign of 
defiance and empowerment, uplifting a distinct theme of liberation.’” 

While Lamar was making this bold statement, it cannot be denied the similarities 
to another symbolic proclamation of liberation that is foundational to the Christian faith. 
The cross is the ultimate symbol of proclaiming liberation, in that Christ took a symbol of 
oppression and control for the Roman Empire and turned it into a sign of new life and 
freedom. Both created a reappropriation of oppressive symbols into symbols of liberation 
in Lamar’s performance and the Christological moment. The connection stated is not to 
equate Lamar with Christ, but to show that the Black Lives Matter Movement has moved 
in ways that are not only Christ-like, but in the spirit of Christ, as they assert God’s 
liberation, God’s love for the oppressed, and a proclamation of human dignity in all 
people that affirms the Jmago Dei. 

In the Black Lives Matter Movement there has been a demand, in acts of protest 
and public demonstration, for the world to acknowledge the Jmago Dei present in 
everyone. For example, Johnetta Elzie, an active participant of the Black Lives Matter 
Movement, said, “I became less of a peaceful protestor and more of an active one. Using 
my voice to chant loudly along with other protestors seemed to be enough but it wasn’t. 
Instead, I decided to yell directly at the police. I decided to dare the police to look at the 
faces of the babies and children their dogs were ready to chase down...”’® In this 


statement she acknowledged the humanity in all people and challenged those who wield 
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oppressive power through the law to see the image of God in the people that they seek to 


persecute. 
Additionally, the Black Lives Movement has erupted with the participation of 


groups that are multi-racial and intersectional.”” 


Therefore this protest movement has had 
the ability to do what the church cannot. The church is still a segregated institution, and 
yet this seemingly secular movement has been able to bring people together from 
different walks of life with various races, sexualities, gender identities, and religious 
creeds, and even intersection within these identifiers, all for the sake of bringing justice. 
If there were to be an idealistic vision of what heaven might look like, it would probably 
be inclusive of all these various identities, proclaiming God’s justice. Therefore, through 
the movement of the Holy Spirit, the Black Lives Matter Movement has been able to, not 
only declare Beloved Community, which is defined in a community where equality, 
peace, and justice exist, but it has been able to establish the reign of the Kingdom of God 
through demanding justice. It might even be argued that the Black Lives Matter 
movement has done what the church could not. 

The Black Lives Matter Movement and movements of protest often led by black 
young adults are not often associated with theological themes. However, it is quite clear 
that within its essence, holds the theological themes that affirm the Jmago Dei in all 
human beings, demand God’s justice and liberation, challenges the oppressive societal 
structures in public display — just like the cross, and proclaims solidarity with the 


oppressed. 
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Conclusion 


The Black Lives Matter Movement has shown that black young adults have been 
drawn to form a more just society with their involvement in social justice and activism. 
Even if they have not formally proclaimed a theological connection, they have embodied 
a liberation theology that affirms the Jmago Dei in all people and demands all people to 
live in a liberated fullness of self, ordained by God created in each person. It would be 
advantageous for the church to meet young adults where they are and craft a ministry, 
that not only serves them and their desire for a just society, but also enacts leadership. 

If the church and young adults partner together to create a just society, there must 
be a confrontation (which can manifest itself in protest) between the oppressed and the 
oppressor.®° This confrontation seeks to rebel against the complacency of the way things 


are — to eradicate the evil present and transform it to the ways of Christ.*! 


However, the 
confrontation must go beyond the first moment of shock, and transition into a strategic 
struggling, such as long-term strategic activism, with clarity, in mind, of seeking the 
long-term goal of peace and justice.®* Martin Luther King, Jr. claimed, “There is 
something about the protest that is suprarational; it cannot be explained without a divine 
dimension.”*? This quote gives verbal documentation to an internal spiritual feeling that 


is present on the frontlines of protest and activism movements. To be on the frontlines of 


these movements, the feeling is undeniable that there is a presence of creative power that 
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works to tear down walls of systemic oppression and bring reconciliation between one 


another and God; it shows that God is still working and moving throughout history.** 
God is definitely moving in protest and activism as it seeks to tear down systemic 
oppression and restore God’s righteousness in the world. 

The people of God must commit themselves to the process of liberation, and that 
may cause a break with the status quo to build a social revolution.®* As the church seeks 
to do this, they can enact a social justice incubator created and led by young adults that 
will create a praxis of liberation theology that responds to the needs of the community. 
Through the implementation of the praxis of liberation theology and activism, a social 
justice incubator creates the important and much needed space to learn, stretch in 
complex thinking, and share questions and perspectives that identify the needs of the 


community and implement God’s justice.*° 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Black Lives Matter has become an iconic statement that defines this particular 
generation and moment in time. Participation in movements of protest and activism that 
proclaim, Black Lives Matter, is drawn from the perception that the United States does 
not value the existence of young black lives, and blacks, in general, and that ultimately in 
the eyes of the nation, their lives do not matter. This phrase has gone beyond just a 
statement to a movement that has challenged the United States to re-evaluate its societal 
structures and implement concepts of justice existent within its foundation. Racism 
intrinsically present in the structures of society has unearthed an injustice that has led to 
righteous indignation in which people can no longer tolerate the way things are. They 
must respond in ways of resistance that affirm a God ordained personhood that society 
has no right to reject or determine, and establish justice that society has denied them for 
entirely too long. As movements of social action seek to interrogate justice within the 
context of United States society, there must be an establishment of what justice is and 
how this society fails to live up to the definition of justice. 

In this chapter, I will discuss justice from a theoretical approach. To begin, I will 
provide a theory of justice, presented by John Rawls, which establishes justice as an 


agreement within society that is formulated within an ‘original position.’ This concept of 
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the original position will also be explained and interrogated. Next, I will provide an 
analysis of this theory as it relates to the context of the United States. It will be revealed 
that the history of the United States has made Rawls’ theory of justice difficult to 
implement because it was not designed to include all people. Next, I will explain how 
protest and activism are tools that have been used to force society to re-evaluate justice in 
the original position with more inclusion. An example of the Black Church will be given 
as an institution that has incorporated activism, as a part of a faithful expression, to be a 
stabilizing force that calls society into the original position. Finally, I will examine how a 
theory of justice intertwines with scripture and theology of the church, and how the 


church can actively implement justice. 


John Rawls’ Theory of Justice 

A Justice theory comes out of the study of ethics, which is the study that gives us 
our moral convictions in the context of society. Common societal structures dictate it is 
wrong to kill innocent people, however, through the interrogation of ethics, one might 
explore the idiosyncrasies of situations that uncover new perspectives to complicate the 
original statement. In the exploration of the specific statement, “it is wrong to kill 
innocent people,” through the lens of ethical interrogation, one can explore differing 
perspectives to when a young black person, seemingly innocent, is killed by police or 
white supremacy agitators. While most agree that to kill innocent people is wrong, there 


are often stipulations on the determination of why someone is considered innocent or 
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even why a murder might be considered justified.’ For example, in the instance of 


gaining ground in warfare, countries may justify the killing of innocent civilians of an 
opposing country as a means of obtaining victory, in which the innocent are collateral 
damage.” Therefore, claiming the deaths of these people, while innocent, as justifiable, 
even though it betrays the initial statement that killing innocent people is wrong. In 
addition, someone who supports that a hateful or dictatorial regime might be killed, by a 
resistance force, to tear down an oppressive governmental structure, is justifiable.* One 
might also state that an innocent person killed by police violence might have interrogated 
their own death. In this instance societal belief in stereotypes have nullified their 
innocence and justified the killing of an innocent person. So while morality seems 
straight forward, it always must be interrogated with complexities and idiosyncrasies. 
This same interrogation must be considered when defining justice. 

The United States believes, and has fortified within their creeds, that liberty and 
justice should be given to all its citizens. Most Americans agree with this statement. 
However, through ethical interrogation, in an instance like the Sandra Bland case, when a 
young black woman was removed from her car by police, threatened, roughly arrested, 
and taken away from the scene; some might see her refusal to follow the officer’s 


instructions as a justification for the brutality she received.* While others believe it is a 
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miscarriage of justice because her rights were violated as the officer opened up her car 
door and refused to tell her why she was being detained.° This radical difference in 
understanding justice in this specific situation highlights how justice may be morally 
compromised based on race, gender, class, and sexuality. While many believe justice is 
and should be given to all, they fail to see the ways they have allowed a society and its 
prejudices to shape their moral compass. The first step to assessing societal pitfalls of 
justice is to first define a theory of justice. 

In Rawls’ theory of justice he states, “society is a more or less self-sufficient 
association of persons who in their relations to one another recognize certain rules of 
conduct as binding and who for the most part act in accordance with them.”° The rules of 
society are designed in a way that all those who partake in it will reap the benefits of the 
goodness of advancement of society, with none advantaged over another.’ When a 
society is well-ordered, it functions for the advancement of its citizens, but there is also a 
common, public conception of justice.® In this type of society, everyone accepts and 
knows the principles of justice and the basic social institutions satisfy these principles.” 
To summarize, a society functions as a collective of its people, working together for the 


advancement of itself and its people, functioning in the rules and principles that have 
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been agreed upon by its citizens. These principles of justice must be determined under 


specific conditions that are found within the original position. 


The Original Position 

The original position is one of the most distinct portions of Rawls’ theory of 
justice. It is the initial point that establishes the status quo and measures all fundamental 
agreements of society to produce a genuine fair outcome in acceptable behaviors.!° The 
original position functions as a stabilizing situation, in which universal principles are 
established that hold true regardless of circumstance, and can be applied to all individuals 
in society.'' The original position functions almost as a ground-zero, or centralizing 
position that allows the decision on the rules, structures, and operation of society with the 
consideration of the complexities of scenarios and the variation in hermeneutics of all its 
citizens. It could be declared as a form of a ‘decision room’ that equalizes all players and 
movers in society and determines the societal values and rules that govern how justice 
and fairness are distributed among those people. !” 

However, the rules of society must go beyond rigorous rules to follow. The rules 
must also show society how to function together as a community, one with each other. 
The original position brings society into a place where it must work together to function 


1.8 


for social cooperation that creates a better life for all.’’ People must work together within 
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a societal structure for homeostasis to exist and justice to be maintained, and this is the 
place where society decides how it will function together as a community. It is imperative 
that the original position is created and utilized because it allows decisions of justice to 
be made that benefit the community over any particular individual, without bias or 
manipulation. 

Determining the principles of justice within the original position is no easy task. 
Justice is often under the most trial when concepts of competing interest collide with 
personal rights.'* This is because the rights of individuals should stand above all other 
things, but sometimes individual rights stand in the way of personal interest. On rare 
occasions, the rights decided by society for one individual may impede the individual 
rights for another. In these instances, the theories of justice become more complex, and 
the bounds of justice are not so easy to determine. In the original position, as the 
boundaries of justice are determined, the difficult questions must be asked, to interrogate, 
not only how people react, but consider the different stations that people hold in society. 
Only through exploring all these complexities can justice for all members of society be 
determined. 

In the original position, those who sit at the table, as a representation of society, 
must consider two things: 1) upholding the underlying values that have been agreed upon 
by society to maintain homeostasis and uplift justice and 2) considering the well-being of 
all stations and positions of society. It is imperative that the principles of justice are made 
with the consideration of how people truly respond to circumstances and situations. If a 


response to a situation benefits the self-serving interest of one, but infringes on the rights 
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of another, the original position should push citizens at the table to challenge the injustice 
and uphold the agreed upon principles of justice. The communal group, in the original 
position, seeks to establish the mutually agreed upon justice by selflessly working toward 
a common ideal, even if that ideal could never fully be achieved. '5 It is better to strive 
toward that ideal and try to grasp justice, than to perpetuate injustice as if justice were not 
attainable. Overall, the aim of the original position is to consider the interactions of 
individuals with one another, while simultaneously caring for one another, and 
constructively questioning and determining the structure and complexities of justice in 
society.!° 

When society enters into the original position, the principles of justice decided 
upon must follow certain restraints. First, the principles of justice must be general, in that 
they must be able to be applied to all people without any sense of specificity.'’ Secondly, 
the principles must be universal in application, in that it must stand for everyone and see 
the virtue of all human beings.'® Third, it must be understood that the principles must 
have compliance by everyone in society.'? Fourth, the principles must be publicly shared, 


with the assumption that the principles are being decided for the good of the entire 
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public.”° Fifth, the principles of justice should establish a sense of order.”! Finally, all 
parties should consider the principles to be the final court of appeal in practical 
reasoning, meaning it is the standard that all are judged against.” 

To go about creating the original position a “veil of ignorance” must be created to 
maintain justice. A veil of ignorance is created, in the original position, when no one 
knows the status or background of another, so as not to function with an intuition of 
bias.”? In the removal of status and bias, no one is advantaged or disadvantaged in the 
choice of principles of justice by the contingency of social circumstances.”* The veil of 
ignorance is established so that behaviors that might tempt persons to exploit situations 
for their own advantage are quelled.”° Behind the veil of ignorance, parties involved do 
not know how alternatives will affect their status in society and the principles of justice 
are considered in general terms.”° Once the veil of ignorance is established, justice can be 
agreed upon by society without bias and with consideration of all viewpoints. This results 


in fairness being achieved with even the most disenfranchised member of society 


receiving justice. 
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Rawls’ Justice and the United States principles of Justice 


As the United States formed as a government and society, it was established upon 
principles of justice and freedom that have been structured in the Constitution. In the 
United States Constitution, it states the following, “The citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in several states.””’ This affirms the 
formation of a nation where all citizens are equal under the agreed upon rules of its 
citizens. Under the guise of Rawls’ theory of justice, the United States meets the criteria 
of justice, making them a premiere society and flagship example of justice. Seemingly, it 
is a society that has agreed upon rules and principles of justice in the original position 
and, in theory, operates behind a veil of ignorance that includes all people from their 
“melting pot’ of a society. 

Additionally, it is proclaimed that the United States has created a fair state where 
each citizen receives equality. However, all of this is based upon theory and not how the 
structures of society are carried out in praxis. At the country’s inception, it did not give 
blacks a seat at that table because they were seen as subhuman and denied citizenship, 
women were seen as incompetent, and Native Americans were conquered. This country 
has denied a representation from a significant portion of its citizens when establishing the 
rules of justice within society because they found those excluded to be inferior. 
Therefore, all persons and perspectives were not included in determining the rules of 
justice, which according to Rawls’ theory of justice is antithetical to carrying out any 


means of justice. 
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From the initial exclusion of a complete representation of all persons in society, 
the original position of the country’s founding was, and currently is, tainted. Founding 
fathers believed they were working in the interest of justice, based upon a perverse 
understanding that black people and Native Americans were subhuman.”* When the 
Constitution was written, the only people considered to be citizens with rights were white 
men who owned property. Therefore, in their consideration of justice, ‘all people’ 
included only white men with property, and all others were considered subhuman. 

Jim Wallis states, “The United States of America was established as a white 
society, founded upon the near genocide of another race and then the enslavement of yet 
another.””? Wallis’ statement uplifts the reality that despite the fact that the societal 
structure of the United States was founded upon equality, in practice, its society functions 
in ways that devalued human life as it created the near destruction of the native people 
who inhabited the land, and the enslavement and subjugation of people of African 
descent. 

Theoretically, the nation stood on moral principles of equality and justice, yet in 
practicality functioned outside of these same bounds of equality and justice, denying 
citizenship to people that were part of the structure of that society. Thereby, ignoring 
their needs and creating a society based on a superior race responsible for a subordinate 
race, rather than a society based on a theory of justice. A just society cannot exist, when 


parts of society, not only, ignore consideration for the worst-off, but consider them 
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chattel, property, and subhuman. Therefore, the United States must deal with the reality 


that it functions the way it is designed to do, to be just for only one social group while 
degrading all others. 

The institution of enslavement in the United States created distortions within 
human relationships, in that one race of people, based upon a social construct defined by 
the color of skin was made to be subservient to another race of people.*° This caused 
white people to perceive the illusion that they were a superior race and that black people 
were subhuman beasts that needed to be tamed and controlled.*! This eradicated the 
natural balance of justice and liberation that is delivered to the world through Jesus 
Christ. In the dehumanizing of black people, whites dehumanized themselves through 
excusing their egregious and violent behavior toward blacks.” 

To fully address the issue of justice within society, it must be recognized that 
human enslavement within the United States was not just something that occurred by 
happenstance, but an established institution created by the United States that functioned 
for the benefit of white citizens that were deemed as dominant and elite.*? It was 
established in the very foundations of the inception of the country and created a caste 
structure that placed white people at the top, black people at the very bottom, and races 


that find themselves in between trying to measure themselves in comparison to whiteness 
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and placing themselves above blackness.*4 This has shaped the present reality of human 
interaction and creates an ideology that upholds injustice due to race. While difficult to 
reconcile, the repercussions of it greatly affect racial interaction within society. In order 
to come to any place of improvement on justice, society has to first admit the problem. 
Even as laws began to change for attempts toward justice, and ‘the original 
position’ was tainted by oppression, any move toward progress was thwarted by societal 
pressures. An example of this was in 1865, when the United States ratified the 13" 
Amendment of the Constitution.*> This amendment stated that no human being should be 
subjected to slavery or involuntary servitude unless it is because of a punishment of 
crime.*° While this was major progress as it no longer subjected blacks to an inhumane 
system of slavery, this amendment did not address racial injustice through the 
implementation of vagrancy laws and other penal structures that developed another form 
of enslavement within the prison systems.°” The 14" amendment, ratified in 1866, 
declared that all naturalized born persons are citizens of the United States, therefore 
acknowledging that blacks, born in the United States, were citizens with all the privileges 


and rights that are given with citizenship.** However, Jim Crow laws were put into place 
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declaring a societal stance of ‘Separate, but Equal,’ but these laws were never equal.*? 
History has shown that society is in desperate need of a re-evaluation of justice because 
even when things are put into place to establish justice, society reverts back to its initial 
foundation of racial stratification and injustice through the implementation of laws that 
counteract any sense of progress toward justice. 

This reveals a tainting of the ‘original position’ because any attempt to achieve 
justice reverts back to finding new ways to implement racism, sexism, or classism, which 
indicates a lack of understanding of true justice that should have been established in the 
original position. Therefore, society must establish a moment and/or movement(s) that 
tears down the system that exists, to bring society back to its ‘original position,’ and to 
eliminate its tainting. Only then, can justice be re-evaluated and brought into fruition in 
the bounds of society. 

Many policies have been put into place in society that have sought to stagnate 
progress for black people in all parts of common life.*° This jeopardizes the ability for a 
just society, when a specific race of people is disenfranchised for factors that are beyond 
their control. It disrupts the communal nature of society that must be present for true 
justice to exist. Even though Rawls’ theory is a situation in which a homeostasis of 


equality is established, it must be understood that this theory does not ensure that no 
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injustice will exist.*! This is because within the original position the principles of justice 
can only go as far as the perceptions of justice that are present within the minds of its 
citizens.*” Therefore, if society’s citizens have based their perception of justice on a 
theory that incorporates racism and hatred due to its historical foundation, its actions will 
be limited to the a miscarriage of justice that reflect the tainting of racism and hatred. 
This requires a re-evaluation of justice in the ‘original position,’ to bring a full 
representation of society to the table that would include all perspectives to determine the 
rules and regulations of justice, and build inclusive community in love and peace that 
produces a Beloved Community. In protest and activism, young people are challenging 
society to live into Beloved Community using resistance to challenge society to come to 
the table and revisit the ‘original position’ to develop a more inclusive definition of 


justice that allows society to live in a peaceable community. 


Rawls Theory and the Beloved Community 

The term, Beloved Community, was popularized by Martin Luther King, Jr. and it 
was an integrated community where all people live together in harmony, as brothers and 
sisters, perpetuating peace and justice.*? In creating a Beloved Community, the Kingdom 
of God is established here on earth, which has the power to transform souls and lives.“ 


The best chance for the American society to achieve any sense of Beloved Community is 
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to re-evaluate the principles of justice in the original position. The concept of choosing 
principles of justice within the original position pushes society to consider the 
circumstances of justice under conditions that foster consideration of communal 
cooperation.* In the original position, people are working together with the consideration 
of circumstances that result in justice from mutual advantageous cooperation.*° While 
idealistic in nature, the theory is a goal that should be attempted because it pushes 
humanity to remove their concepts of selfish practices and seek out communal justice as a 
duty of society. The original position assumes an ideology in which all parties try to 
advance the concept of good within the world, under the banner of a moral tie among one 
another.*’ Therefore, all must consider the other through a moral communal 
responsibility to each other. Each person’s justice is intertwined with the existence of 
justice for all others within society. 

This means the retention of a society functioning in true justice requires a stable 
cooperation of members of society who regularly comply with the basic rules of that 
same society and the principles of justice.** It must be recognized that not only should all 
citizens of a just society comply with the principles of justice, but all people must receive 
the justice and liberties of equal citizenship.’ Within Rawls’ perspective, if justice is 


determined with consideration of giving one group more liberties, it is deemed 
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unacceptable and essentially does not follow the structure of a theory of justice.*° For a 
just society to function properly, it requires all citizens to unanimously agree to the rules 
of the state.°! Again, all this must happen within the original position, behind the veil of 
ignorance, not knowing anyone’s status, but understanding that any scenario could put 
one in the place of the less fortunate. So, decisions are made, not specifically, with a 
current understanding, but with a consideration that would represent the realities of others 


as well. 


Maintaining Justice 

Another aspect of Rawls’ theory of justice is that a system of society, no matter 
how efficient or well-managed, must maintain justice.~ If it does not maintain justice, it 
must be reformed or abolished.°* A concept of protest and activism brings society into the 
original position to confront issues of injustice. 

As black young adults participate in protest and activism due to police brutality, 
unfair wages, food insecurity, etc., they are asserting themselves as citizens of society 
that have been left out of the discussion for the rules and principles of society, and 
because of this have experienced their own injustice at the hands of society. In their 
minds, society does not function in ways that guarantee everyone’s equality or consider 


the worst-off, but instead perpetuates injustice and betrays Rawls’s theory of justice, as 
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all do not benefit from, nor have they agreed upon, the rules and principles. Therefore, as 
black young adults are responding with an action of protest and activism, they are 
seeking reformation or the abolition of an unjust system. 

Society must function to uphold justice, even if it comes from a small, yet mighty, 
force that is trying to stabilize justice in a structure that maintains oppression and 
injustice. Rawls’ theory states, “...social cooperation must be stable; it must be more or 
less regularly complied with and its basic rules willingly acted upon; and when 
infractions occur, stabilizing forces should exist that prevent further violations and tend 
to restore the arrangement.”** This means that when a society is not working toward 
maintaining justice, it is an infraction which must be stabilized or righted by a force that 
will bring justice. Some might argue that this stabilizing force is the institution of law 
enforcement to make sure all citizens comply with the agreed upon rules and regulations 
of the state. However, if the foundation of a societal system functions with injustice and 
the basic rules are applied to some and not others, then infractions are caused by the 
societal state itself. This means that law enforcement acts as an arm of society that 
perpetuates injustice rather than a stabilizing force. The stabilizing force cannot be a 
group that is submissive to the unjust society or tainted by racism and oppression. 
Moreover, the stabilizing force must come from a place outside of the governmental 
structure and not subservient to upholding the system. As black young adults are moved 
with a sense of righteous indignation to bring a sense of justice through activism and 
protest, they become a stabilizing force that seeks to re-establish justice or, at least, bring 


society to the table to re-evaluate its understanding of justice in the process of reform. 
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The Black Church: Justice through a Stabilizing Force 


When implementing a stabilizing force, any sense of advocacy must appeal, 
implicitly or explicitly, to the root values that a society says they hold dear.°> Meaning 
that, any demand for justice must incorporate the original foundational principles of 
justice found in the Constitution in order to appeal to the psyche of the nation. There 
should be an infusion of values of freedom, equality, and justice that were present at the 
inception of the country, while casting aside any values that do not contribute. Activism 
must stabilize society in ways that combat the nurturing of an oppressive society, while 
still appealing to the roots of the justice it holds dear. 

Fortunately, Black Americans have always believed in the justice present within 
the United States Constitution and its ability to be able to implement racial justice.*° This 
means blacks have a unique perspective that has historically created a stabilizing force to 
challenge the United States to live into its ideals of justice. This has been shown through 
movements of activism and protest in the context of the Black Church. Even though there 
has been a recent secularization of protest and activism, there are many implicit notions 
of resistance and rebellion inherent within the Christian faith, and these same principles 
can be uplifted within the context of the Constitution.*’ This is the reason that in the time 
of American chattel slavery, many slave masters believed that Christianity, in the hands 


of enslaved men and women, would be a dangerous tool because of the many social 
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implications embedded therein.°* This led to many instances of either withholding the 


gospel from enslaved men and women or extending a perversion of the gospel that 
eliminated any semblance of justice. 

In some ways, Black Americans lost faith in the nation’s capacity to function 
justly and to incorporate concepts and values of racial justice within the structures of 
society, on its own.>’ This was believed because, historically, at every sense of 
progression on racial justice in the United States, there has been a reminder to blacks that 
they are a problem in society and that this country will never value their worth. It is 
believed that the nation would not function for societal reform without certain levels of 
advocacy that seek to establish justice.” To that end, while the Constitution has a great 
definition of justice, the nation, in practice, falls short of this definition. 

In response, The Black Church caused disruption in methods of advocacy that 
challenged the country to live into its own definition. So many black churches 
implemented activism into their gospel, as they were a central point of connection and 
response for the black community. These methods of advocacy are encompassed in three 
options: a revolution, which can exist through protest, resistance, and activism; 
colonization outside the United States to form a new state for the betterment of black 
people; and racial separation within the United States borders to also create a fair and just 


society for black people.*! 
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Each of these modes of activism are unique. If Black Americans were to engage 
in revolution, which is what is suggested within the bounds of this project, it would not 
only challenge the current structures of injustice, but also create a reformation within 
society that affirm blacks and establishes a stronger sense of justice. It would also create 
a sense of Beloved Community that affirms the worth of all people, while lovingly 
correcting the presence of injustice present in the hearts of many. As it relates to 
colonization outside of the United States, it could possibly create a systemic cycle of 
replicating the injustice that is already present. As one group of people relocates 
somewhere that is already inhabited by people, it could cause, not only the removal of 
that people from their land but re-instate the ill-treatment and injustice that the relocated 
people once experienced, only directed at a new race of people. The option of racial 
separation could be legitimate, however, that is the present reality in that churches are 
divided by racial lines, and this stifles the creation of a Beloved Community. This 
solution still perpetuates a sense of injustice. Even though there is a racial stratification of 
people in the context of the church at large, it must be acknowledged, that the Black 
Church has separated out of necessity, as they have sought to create a communal 
presence that created a society, within a society, that would provide racial justice and 
support for a race of people who have been denied the rights that are owed to them. 
This project seeks to continue the work of the Black Church that seeks to challenge 
society to live into its definition of justice with full inclusivity, through a revolution of 
protest, resistance, and action. This continuation will create a stabilizing force that brings 


about justice in returning society to the ‘original position.’ 
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Justice Theory: Adopting an Ethos of Justice in the Church 


The church, as a whole, must embrace a movement toward becoming a stabilizing 
force to encourage re-evaluation of justice in the original position. It must embrace an 
ethos that incorporates justice in its doctrine, interpretation of scripture, and theology. 
This sense of justice is already present within the foundations of the Christian faith, but 
needs to be focused on and brought out in teaching and engagement with congregations. 
Justice is not just a philosophical concept, but a way of life that this world desperately 
needs in the midst of its evils. 

As people have explored theodicy, which is the attempt to understand the problem 
of evil in the world in light of God’s goodness,® it must be acknowledged that God calls 
for justice as a faithful response. However, the church should focus on the ministries and 
actions of Jesus Christ as a model for ways to establish justice in humanity. Christ 
actively took a road that led to his crucifixion, as he stood in a place of political 
resistance that challenged the Roman Empire. In effect, Jesus created a stabilizing force 
for a society to re-evaluate its concept of justice by challenging the hierarchical structure 
of Rome in proclaiming the full humanity of those that had been cast out of society. He 
then told his disciples to take up their cross and follow him, to lay their bodies on the line 
in the same way he has done. Therefore, it is no secret that God calls God’s people to 
rebel against principalities and powers that seek to treat others as sub-human, challenging 


the status quo.™ Rebellion against the powers and principalities will likely incorporate 
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protest and activism in ways that follow Christ right to the point of crucifixion, which is a 
revolutionary spectacle that challenges the status quo. This call to action, from God, in 
Jesus Christ, has encouraged faithful disciples to push society toward coming back to the 
original position to re-evaluate and establish a more inclusive sense of justice. 

Moreover, calling society to the original position seeks to restore community that 
humanity might deal with one another through more equitable standards of justice. Jesus 
Christ came to restore relationship between God and humanity, through acting in love 
and justice in his teachings and crucifixion.® He came to bring justice to all the world, 
and justice that established equality and communal love. Dehumanization and 
marginalization within society disrupts the presence of the Image of God within humanity 
and denies humanity the eternal communion with God that unites humanity together 
underneath one banner.® In the cross, Christ brought about a redemptive act that spreads 
redemption and justice, and yet the sheer denial of humanity and equality of the 
oppressed is incompatible with the redemptive act in Christ’s death and resurrection.® 
Therefore, the work of the cross must continue in the work of God’s people. As humanity 
is tasked with imitating Christ, the people of God must act to create love and justice 
through implementing a stabilizing force of protest and activism that responds to injustice 


and calls society to the original position. 
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This theory of justice, presented by Rawls, also meets the church in the midst of 


its theology; as liberation theologies help to connect the church with a God who desires 
justice for the oppressed within the present society, and not just a future reality of heaven. 
In liberation theology, the oppressed are seeking out their own justice, and believe that it 
is found within God, who can provide equality that considers all people and does not seek 
advantages of one people or persons at the expense of another. God stands alongside the 
oppressed, especially in their demands for their own justice. God is an active presence 
within the world and acts on behalf of the oppressed in the interest of creating divine 
justice and is present with God’s people.®* God will always stand in solidarity of the 
oppressed. God became man in Jesus Christ, and through his life and sacrifice his 
kingdom made all people free. As people follow Christ, they are to uphold his 
principles and rebel against the principalities and powers that deem people sub-human 
and deny the freedom and justice that Jesus comes to provide.”” They are also tasked with 
fighting alongside God, against the evils of life, that they might establish God’s justice 
within the world.”! Therefore, as the people of God seek to do the work of Christ in the 
world, society is called to the ‘original position,’ to proclaim the Jmago Dei in all people, 


that justice might be established at the table with this consideration. 
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Conclusion 


According to Plato, justice is the uniting function that ties the individual man or 
woman to their social group.” However, the Republic, in which Plato lived, had a large 
group of people excluded from society and any form of justice.” Plato’s society mimics 
what happens when all people are not considered when entering into the ‘original 
position’ to establish justice — many are left out of actualization of justice. However, it 
has been shown that Christ became an equalizer among society making all people equal 
in the eyes of God, and equally being offered justice.’”* Christ is the central focus that 
calls society back into the ‘original position’ to establish justice for all. As people 
demand justice for all through protest and activism, they are invoking the essence of 
Christ because they are proclaiming his ministry of love and equality to the world. As 
Christianity seeks to create equality, its very essence demands that every person be 
treated as a human being because justice is violated when people are dealt with as 
things.’> In this demand, the Christian faith seeks out the justice found in the Kingdom of 
God, also known as the establishment of the Beloved Community.’° 

The United States society is similar to that of Rome, in that there is a perception 
of justice in the foundations, yet there is a significant portion of society that cannot 


indulge in the fullness of the justice that comes with citizenship. The Christian faith has 
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the power to right this wrong within society because it seeks to call society into the 
original position; and considers the well-being of all individuals and fosters a sense of 
communal living, over the evils of racism and hatred. The reality is that when society 
functions in injustice, it tears apart society creating an implosion of camaraderie and 
causes harm to self. As Paul Tillich puts it, the principles of justice within the structure of 
the biblical text often govern the being of nature, humankind, and the people of Israel.”’ 
This means that to disobey the principles of justice could result in a process of self- 
destruction.”® Therefore, justice has the power to create within humanity a sense of living 
that allows the fullest expression of self to be realized. If justice is not present, then not 
only does it tear down the communal sense of being that must be established to create 
justice within the original position, but it can destruct the self that seeks to live and 
develop the betterment of community. A society that is unjust has the ability to destroy 
life. 

Additionally, in seeking to establish justice, especially in a structure that seeks to 
live within the bounds of justice, yet systemically inhibits justice for some, the central 
desire must be around establishing well-being and belonging for all citizens.” This is 
because when a person, or in this case a social group, is rejected by society, there is a 
lack of communal love and a failure to situate one within their identity or fully 


understand who they are as human beings.*° So, in the interest of preserving life, it is 
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imperative that social groups seek to respond in a dramatic moment of protest that might 
restore a sense of justice to maintain the presence of life. This means that as society is 
called into the original position to evaluate principles of justice, there must be a sense of 
communal love that allows people to live into their fullest extent of self in connection 
with God. In this movement of the Christian faith, protest and activism has the power to 
be a catalyst of ministry that can implement this goal of establishing justice found within 
theological understanding and Rawls’ theory of justice. 

Justice occurs when all citizens are able to determine the principles of justice 
from the original position. This original position is made possible from a veil of 
ignorance that ignores one’s status and the status of others as citizens evaluate the 
conditions of justice. This allows participants to seek out communal interest rather than 
promoting the advancement of one group of people, at the expense of another. However, 
the United States established its foundation under a tainted original position. The original 
position ensured liberty and justice for all, yet only considered ‘all’ to be ‘All White Men 
who owned property.’ This meant that those who fell outside of the bounds of this 
identification were seen as less than and sub-human, and their perspective was never 
considered within the constructs of justice. In theory, this country upheld justice; yet in 
actuality functioned in a way that presented their truest values of racism and sexism into 
actions that attempted to seek out justice. This was done because a majority of the 
population and their perspective was omitted from determining the rules that govern 
society. Therefore, there must be a stabilizing force that brings society into the original 


position, to create a more inclusive and fully just understanding of society. 
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In the past, the Black Church in many ways has been that stabilizing force and 
was the bridge that connected the church to the needs of the people by demanding justice 
in society. There must be a revival of this bridge that connects the church to the 
community, and not just the Black Church, but the Church universal. There were two 
perspectives within the Black Church to seek out this spirit of the renewal of justice. One 
perspective was to assimilate into society, that is, submitting to the discipline of white 
people.*! In submission it was believed that whites would see blacks as more human and 
respect their thoughts and being.*? The second perspective was a protest tradition that 
resisted any sense of injustice.°? While these were polar approaches, the goal was 
essentially the same, to seek out justice from society. It is suggested in this project that 
the approach that God calls the Church is active participation in a tradition of protest and 
resistance. The spirit of community organizers like Victoria Way DeLee and Fannie Lou 
Hamer must be revived because they believed that community activism was a reflection 
of their religious devotion and used it to live out their fullest sense of self and establish 
God’s justice.** 

Even though the Black Lives Matter Movement has seemed to erupt with secular 
origins, the goal has remained the same as the activism of the Black Church: to call 


society into the ‘original position’ and establish God’s justice. The Black Lives Matter 
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movement seeks to use methods of resistance and activism that affirm personhood and 
proclaim a sense of justice. Christopher J Lebron states the following: 
When Michael Brown (is said to have) confronted Darren Wilson rather than 
flee, when Freddie Gray attempted to flee rather than confront, when Sandra 
Bland spoke up when urged to be silent, we witnessed forms of protest — 
behaviors, actions, visceral pleas of varying timbres — that signaled to the 
threatening party (all police officers in these cases) and to us, the witnesses: not 
today; my dignity is not negotiable today.®° 
This quote shows that in life and death, each of these individuals were standing in a 
position that asserted their dignity and demanded their justice. Each one of their 
testimonies sparked a movement that not only asserted their ‘person-hood’ but urged 
society to see the filthy stain of their injustice, encouraging them to come to the original 
position. These people resisted in their own protest, but have encouraged others to take 
that same stance in protest and activism around the country. Resistors do not challenge 
authority for the sake of doing so; they are seeking to establish justice that is asserted in 
acknowledging personhood.*° The Black Lives Matter movement is not without its roots 
that were present in the activism of the history of the Black Church. However, the church 
must re-connect to its gospel and demand the presence of God’s justice that calls 
humanity into the Beloved Community and calls society into the ‘original position.” Once 
there, society must re-evaluate its very existence that it might transform its values to 
function in the justice for all that it was founded upon. 


The purest sense of justice must occur within the original position where manners 


of self-advancement are laid aside to create communal justice. Because society has had 
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many occurrences of racial injustice, the United States must be brought back to its 
original position that it might consider the boundaries of justice with an evaluation of 
racism, sexism, classism, etc. It is affirmed that this calling of society into the original 
position, that builds Beloved Community, can happen through protest and activism. 
Therefore, as the church seeks to build a Beloved Community, it would be advantageous 
for the church to bond with young adults involved in protest and activism in the context 
of ministry because they have done what God has called the people of God to do. In 
implementing a social action incubator for young adults, this project seeks to bring them 
together to explore concepts of community organizing, in conjunction with a theology of 
justice. In the creation of this incubator, it creates space for young adults to organize and 
call society into the original position that it might re-evaluate justice without perversion 
and incorporate a more inclusive sense of justice. It is in the implementation of this 


project that the church begins the process of building God’s Beloved Community. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

It is no secret that Black Lives Matter has become a clarion call to acknowledge 
the personhood of black individuals in the face of injustice. While the statement may 
cause political polarity, many young adults feel it must be asserted and affirmed. Through 
examination of the relationship of black young adults with the church, it is important for 
the church to hear them when they say, “My Black Life Matters.” The church has been 
slow to support young adults as they stand seeking justice to affirm personhood, and the 
church has been hesitant to provide space inclusive of them and their being. 

Through the exploration of this project, I sought to find ways to bridge the gap 
between the young adult or “disappearing generation,” and the church as many are on the 
frontlines of protest and social activism. Research showed many black young adults are 
dedicated to their faith and relationship to God, but only about half of them were 
involved in the life of the church on a regular basis.’ As many churches assess their 
vitality, they must ask the question: why is there a disconnect with young adults and what 


can we do to resolve it? Quite frankly, even in my own context, Iam wondering the best 
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practices to get young adults involved for the future trajectory of the church, both local 


and universal. 

Through exploration of the young adult context, it was revealed that this 
generation, more than any generation prior to them, wants to make a difference in their 
communities and have a desire to become involved in social action.” In addition, many 
young adults are in search of finding their community, and have found connections 
through social activism and community organizing. In order for the church to be relevant 
to young adults, it must engage in some form of community activism and organizing.* 
However, young adults have become skeptical of the church because it seems the church 
is more worried about filling the pews than genuine connection to young adults and 
building community.’ It is perceived that the church has done more to uphold divisions of 
community, as they are still divided by race on Sunday mornings and follow doctrine and 
tradition that affirm white ideologies of prejudice.° As a result, young adults are 
disappearing from churches, but lead the movements of social activism and community 
organizing to establish justice. The church’s redemption is in finding ways to build 


Beloved Community that is fully inclusive and brings God’s justice into society. 
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Scripture encourages this work of justice in Matthew 16:21-28, as Jesus presents a 
controversial concept by telling the disciples to take up their cross and follow him. As 
Jesus gives this instruction, the disciples heard the political implications of this particular 
assignment. Crucifixion was a punishment reserved for slaves and those in the lower 
classes by the Roman government to dissuade any form of resistance.’ It was a 
punishment connected to political prisoners associated with protest and activism against 
the oppressive rule of Rome. For Jesus to ask the disciples to take up their cross, would 
require them to rebel against the societal structures of the time, encouraging protest and 
activism as a form of discipleship. The disciples took this imagery of protest and activism 
and used it as a universal expression of faith that brought them together in community.® 
As young adults are engaged in movements of activism, Christ has affirmed their action 
and established it as a means of discipleship to build community for the Kingdom of God. 

As Black Lives Matter gained momentum toward righting injustice, I explored an 
overlooked event where young people put their lives on the line for similar injustice, the 
Red Summer of 1919, coined by James Weldon Johnson because of the many deaths that 
occurred throughout the country due to racial tensions and riots in the summer of that 
year.” One highlighted event of the Red Summer of 1919 was the murder of Eugene 
Williams in Chicago, which caused many young adults to engage in protest that defended 


their communities and homes to assert personhood. In response, some churches took 
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action to resolve the riots, however, their involvement was behind closed doors, while 
other churches were passive in response. The church was actively leaving young adults 
out of the equation to a solution that might build Beloved Community. The church 
missed an opportunity for a productive partnership with young adults that could build 
connection between the church and community. In the present, the church must be 
intentional to rectify this pattern of exclusion and create collaborative ministry that stands 
in solidarity with young adults as they affirm personhood through activism. 

Personhood is affirmed in the presence of the Jmago Dei, or the image of God, in 
all people. Liberation theologies assert that presence of the Jmago Dei in all people, and 
the church must incorporate it into its foundation and teaching to affirm the personhood 
that young adults uphold in activism. Gustavo Gutierrez proclaims in liberation theology 
that Christ is the liberator who stands in solidarity with the oppressed, affirming the 
personhood of those in poverty and rejected by society. Gutierrez focuses on poverty 
while not addressing certain issues of race.!? Black Theology affirms blackness and 
asserts that Jesus experienced life in a similar oppression to that of black people, but 
often falls short of the inclusion of black women.!'’ Womanist theology affirms the 
presence of the Jmago Dei in all people affirming that liberation must come to all areas of 
oppression, but at times falls short of LGBTQ+ issues.'* Queer Womanist Theology 


affirms that liberation must include all people in the state of oppression and that one must 
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live in the fullness of self to achieve liberation.'? Each of these theologies when brought 
together address the presence of Jmago Dei with all people, in poverty, blackness, 
femininity, queer identity, and all the intersections of these things. Any theology adopted 
into the life of the church must incorporate aspects of all of these liberation theologies to 
affirm the Imago Dei in all facets and intersections of one’s personhood. 

Personhood is also established through actions of justice, however this requires a 
working definition of justice. Through the exploration of Rawls’ Theory of Justice, 
justice is achieved when a representation from all parts of society agree upon rules and 
principles that advance society, where no person is advantaged over another.!* Justice is 
achieved as society meets in the ‘Original Position,’ a place where a representation of all 
parts of society determine the fundamental agreements of society ensuring the most 
disadvantaged are considered and receive justice, and where all beings involved are 
unaware of their position in society to remain unbiased.'° However, the United States has 
formed its society in an ‘Original Position’ that has been tainted because it only allowed 
white men who owned land to determine the rules of justice, which creates an implicit 
bias imbedded in the rules. The perspectives of those who have been historically harmed, 
such as women, impoverished, Native American, African descent, and those who lie in 
the intersection have had their needs ignored when determining the rules of justice. To 
establish justice in society, the nation must be called back into the ‘Original Position’ to 


re-evaluate rules of justice to eliminate the racism and white supremacy present and 
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incorporate inclusivity for those continually left out of society. Young adults, in their 
actions of protest and social activism, have called the United States back into the 
‘Original Position.’ 

This project explored the idea that if a social justice incubator for young adults is 
created that discusses planning, strategizing, and community organizing, then young 
adults will be able to create and lead ministry that connects the church with the social 
issues of the communities they serve. The social action incubator connects young adults 
with the call of discipleship in taking up one’s cross through social activism. It also 
establishes connection between church and community through affirming personhood, 
uplifts the Imago Dei present in all people through living out liberation theologies, and 


calls the nation into the ‘Original Position’ for inclusion of all people. 


Methodology 

Establishing a social action incubator explores an unconventional structure of 
church programming that incorporates a fusion of ministry, pedagogy, and community 
involvement. The project built a small group of young adults, influenced by both the 
tradition of the early church that met in the homes of early Christians and the meetings 
and societies of the Wesleyan tradition, while incorporating the pedagogy of community 
organizing to bridge a connection with local communities.!° From there, participants 
were encouraged to embody their leadership skills and use what they learned to build and 


connect with their communities to create the transformational change that they wish to 
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see. In each session, young adults were affirmed that they are needed by the church, not 
only for its survival and vitality, but also for them to reinvigorate and revive the spirit of 
the church that can build a Beloved Community. The design of this project sought to 
respond to young adults’ skepticism of the church by creating safe, non-judgmental 
space; to respond to desires to build and find community by creating a support system 
within the incubator; to respond to interests in making a difference in the world by 
connecting them with social action and community organizing principles; and to respond 
to any sense of abandonment by the church. 

This unconventional style of ministry is important to explore because the church 
is in a constant state of evolution. It has grown from gathering in people’s homes, to the 
building of larger churches in the experiences of Paul, to large cathedrals influenced by 
the Roman tradition, to incorporating music in the context of corporate worship, and to 
the present iteration of church services. Even the presence of COVID-19 in 2020 has 
forced the church to function in new ways that embrace a new normal. This project calls 
for the church to go beyond its doors by organizing a specific group that connects with 
the community and fights for God’s righteousness. In addition, it calls the church to make 
space for and acknowledge the leadership abilities of young adults in a full sense of 
inclusivity. 

The social action incubator sought to reach a target audience of people in 
Generation Z and the Millennial Generation between the ages of 18 and 35. Participants 
were recruited from five congregations. Each participant was involved in various 


leadership activities or interested in social activism and community organizing at their 
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particular church. All suggested participants were contacted to explain the details of the 
project and confirm participation. 

The incubator gathered for five weeks to discuss community organizing, the 
connection of social action to Christian faith, and planning for future organizing projects. 
Due to COVID-19 and the desire to keep all participants safe, all sessions were 
conducted online via zoom, which allowed for easier access to people in different 
locations and the ability to record sessions. In each session, participants were encouraged 
to take ownership of the space and share their thoughts and opinions. This created safe 
and non-judgmental space, but it also allowed for observations and feelings about the 
church and community. Tangible success of this project was determined by the 
participants’ ability to establish a plan of community organizing and social advocacy for 
the foreseeable future, which could manifest itself as a plan for canvassing, writing an op- 
ed, a demonstration, an informational webinar or town hall, etc. 

The three modes of measurement to evaluate the feasibility of this social action 
incubator were pre- and post-surveys to gauge the change of thought and opinions of 
participants from involvement, one-on-one interviews with pastors who are at least 
loosely connected to the participants of the incubator to explore partnership, and a best 
practices survey to explore ways the church might connect to young adults and 
community. While the incubator was the program being tested for feasibility, and not an 


actual point of measurement, there was data and information gleaned from each session. 
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Implementation 

The goal of this project was to have ten to fifteen participants in the incubator, 
and after reaching out to possible participants, ten people said they were interested in 
participating in the project. However, the project had eight participants and six that 
faithfully showed up each week. The participants involved in the incubator were both 
women and men, with an equal representation from each gender, whose ages ranged from 
20-34 years of age. A majority of the participants had completed some form of college 
degree, and if not, were actively working towards it. Most of the participants were young 
black business professionals and because of their rigid schedules, meetings were held to a 
specific time. At least half of the group had previous connection with one another 
through work, school, church, and/or social networking. This is an important note 
because people are more likely to join a group when they either are familiar with or feel 
comfortable. 

The incubator met for five one-hour sessions over five weeks. The structure of 
each lesson consisted of thirty minutes of instruction on community organizing principles 
and theological concepts, followed by thirty minutes of planning. During the instruction 
segment, participants were encouraged to share their thoughts, opinions, and experiences 
to collaborate and reach the fullest extent of their creativity. In conducting this project, it 
was important to encourage young adults to tap into their own leadership abilities while 
encouraging ownership of the projects. 

The project would have been less effective had it taken the traditional shape of 
teaching that expects participants to become empty receptacles. In Pedagogy of the 


Oppressed, Paulo Freire provides teaching strategies that involve students emptily 
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listening to the teacher as if the information is static, fact, immovable, and centralized 


around the teacher’s expertise. !” However, this devalues the experience of the student, 


and becomes a space of depositing information with no output.'® 


Freire encourages a 
revolutionary form of pedagogy that involves a co-intentional education where the 
teacher and students are working together to explore and critically engage with the topic 
at hand, valuing experience and placing the creation of liberation in the hands of the 
students.!? This style of pedagogy was incorporated into the incubator to encourage 
application in both the lives of their church and community. After each session, 
participants were also encouraged to put thoughts and notes into a google document to be 
shared among the group for future reference. 

Lessons for each session were crafted using the Network Delaware Change Agent 
Education Guidebook, a resource from Network Delaware that researched community 
organizing and has trained organizers. However, scripture, theological principles, specific 
teachings of Jesus and the Christian faith were added, as well as information from other 
supplemental resources. The themes of the lessons are as followed: Community 
Organizing; Justice, Equity, and the Creation of Beloved Community; Organizing in the 
History of the Black Church and Focus on the Current Problem; Intergenerational 
Connection; and Leadership (see Appendix A). 

The first lesson, Community Organizing, was designed to introduce participants to 


concepts of community organizing and get participants talking about what they see in 
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their communities. A definition of community organizing was explored, that is equipping 
people with tools to become their own leaders toward their own liberation. In doing this, 
community organizers build up a base, by reaching out to those in the community to 
define the problems in their community and allow them to create ideas to solve them. The 
concept of base building was connected to 1 Corinthians 12:12-31 which calls on the 
church to be the body of Christ to bring together the different parts of the body to work 
together in unity. In the workshop session, participants shared opinions about the church 
and how it has disappointed young adults, as well as the communities around churches. 
Observations were given about how the church ignored community concerns, while 
simultaneously isolating themselves from the community. Participants also shared the 
importance of working with people in the community and exploring organizations for 
collaboration. For participants, it was extremely important to not co-opt any movement or 
utilize a paternalistic savior complex with communities. 

In the second lesson, Justice, Equity and the Creation of a Beloved Community, 
participants were taught that Beloved Community is a community built through pursing 
justice for all to live in loving harmony regardless of gender, race, class, sexuality, age, 
etc. Participants were encouraged to consider a central focus and organizations to partner 
with. In the workshop portion, participants shared how a Beloved Community can only 
exist with inclusivity, and opinions specifically around ways some churches have 
excluded those in the LGBTQ+ community. For the church to fully live in Beloved 
Community, it has to be inclusive of all people. Two ideas were produced as possible 


action items: to write an op-ed and/or do an education webinar on a specific topic. 
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The third lesson, Organizing and the History of the Black Church & Focus on the 


Current Problem, participants discussed the connection between social action and 
Christian faith. The teachings of Jesus focused heavily on uplifting those who were 
relegated to the margins of society: women, children, the poor, the sick, etc. This 
message of resistance was only amplified as Jesus went to the cross, because the cross 
was usually reserved for rebels or insurrectionist that defied the Roman Empire.”? This 
lesson discussed the ways the ministry of Jesus was an act of protest to overturn systemic 
oppressions of society, and therefore a foundational message of the church. Participants 
also discussed the ways the Black Church embraced this message and acknowledged 
personhood and professed that God stood among the oppressed.”! In the workshop 
session, participants were encouraged to determine a main focus for action. Due to results 
of the pre-survey, participants were encouraged to focus on education, as many identified 
this topic as a point of interest. Some suggested topics were youth in school not having 
their voices heard, not having specific learning styles acknowledged, and not seeing 
relational experiences in the curriculum for students. The group centered their main focus 
on equity in education, while specific goals highlighted the voices that have been silenced 
and left out of the narrative, working to improve literacy, and encouraging Black History 
to be taught in schools. The specific strategies and tactics that were suggested were: 
listening sessions, an op-ed, a webinar, and sending out surveys. 

The fourth lesson, /ntergenerational Connection, paired participants with 


community organizers to learn from their experience and ask questions. In this specific 
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session, only one of the two organizers showed up which seemed to affect the 


engagement of the participants. In this session, connections were made with the 
experience of the organizer to the items learned with the incubator. Participants provided 
feedback after the session and explained that the specific connections I reiterated were 
necessary because the organizer’s area of expertise was not in the specific area of focus 
for the group. If this lesson were replicated, I would encourage multiple experiences from 
more than one organizer; and in a long-term approach, I would suggest adding other areas 
of expertise like community organizing, political strategy, legal help, networking, etc. 
The final lesson, Leadership, focused on building a movement around a 
decentralized model of leadership, that distributes leadership roles and opportunities 
among many people. This style of leadership was discussed because it has been 
implemented in the Black Lives Movement. In this style of leadership, if one person were 
not able to lead for whatever reason, the movement does not stop. An example of a 
centralized leader model can be seen with the Civil Rights Movement, where at least in 
the visual sense, when the positioned leader was assassinated, Malcolm X, Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Huey Newton, Medgar Evers, etc., there was a void within the organization and 
a collapse of the movement as the central figure is no longer associated — the movement 
died with its leader.?” The movement should be propelled by the community and not a 
centralized figure. However, a disadvantage of the decentralized model, such as the Black 
Lives Movement, leaders are not easily identified and others have come to profit off the 


work of those who actually organized, promoting themselves.”* The workshop portion of 
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this session led to active work on next steps for this group. It was decided that the group 
would design an op-ed (see Appendix C). 

One-on-one interviews, most lasting about an hour, were conducted with five 
pastors, all connected to the participants of the incubator. Many of the pastors wanted to 
support young adults in their social action efforts, and encouraged their leadership toward 
the future trajectory of the church. This situation is slightly more nuanced and less 
simplistic, but a productive partnership among pastors and young adults around social 
action is possible. A short coming in this measurement tool was that all the pastors 
interviewed were male. To have a more well-rounded perspective, I recommend 
interviewing female pastors. 

Finally, the best practices survey was taken by 11 women and 5 men, and a 
mixture of clergy, young adult clergy, leaders in the church, young adults who are active 
in the church, and young adults who have drifted away from the church. One observation 
from the Best Practices Survey was the need for the church to work together with the 


community rather paternalistically assuming the needs of the community. 


Summary of Learnings 
In this project there were three major findings from all the data collected. First 
and foremost it was found that there is a disconnect between churches and both young 
adults and communities, at least a perceived disconnect. Even if the disconnect is only 
perceived it is something that churches must wrestle with in their planning of ministry. 
Secondly, young adults have a sincere urge to work toward justice. There are variances in 


their definition of justice, but overall they have a viewpoint of working toward justice, 
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even if they have not seen it before or believe they will see it in their lifetime. Finally, if 
young adults are taught a theology of Jesus that aligns him with the oppressed, they are 
likely to see the connection between the ministry of Jesus in social activism. Results from 
these findings are described in detail to show how the social action incubator helped 
participants to formulate options to repair the disconnect of the church, conceive of 


options to create justice, and shift their understanding of Jesus. 


Church Disconnect 

As participants of the social action incubator gathered for the first meeting, they 
felt as if the church had become disconnected to both their needs and the communities 
that surrounded them. In the incubator, it was stated that often issues and concerns of the 
community, such as food deserts and violence exist, yet church members move in and out 
of the community to attend worship without acknowledgement or response to what is 
happening. Thereby making it seem as if the people of the church cannot see beyond 
themselves to see the hurting, neglected, and oppressed that Jesus’ ministry focused on. 
Part of this is due to the church looking at those who come through their door as more of 
a number, than genuinely getting to know their personality and concerns. The church 
does not ask young adults or those in the community what their challenges are with the 
church or the world around them; and the church is even less likely to listen and adjust to 
their needs.” The church is exclusively focused on themselves and the way things have 


always been done inside their walls, rather than exploring the thoughts and ideas of those 
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just beyond their walls that can allow expansion of thought and growth toward Beloved 
Community. The church has actively turned a deaf ear to those outside of its doors. 
Young Adults feel unappreciated and rejected by the church, as their voices often 
go unheard. Young Adults are spiritually ignored and overlooked.” In the pre-survey, at 
least fifty percent of participants said that their voices were ignored or only heard 
sometimes in the church. One participant stated that they were not heard or valued in the 
church but felt as if their thoughts and opinions were heard and valued out in the world 
and contributed to making change in the world. Another young adult shared in the 
incubator that as she was doing social activism and organizing in her community, the 
church was not supportive of her work, and was in some cases actively pushing against 
her work. In the Best Practices Survey, one young adult also expressed how they were 
overlooked and unvalued in the church, stating, “This is one of the reasons why I am not 
active in the church right now. I was trying to have an active Young Adult ministry and I 
was treated like I was a kid and didn’t know how to worship...if you don’t let them 
(young adults) be involved when they are young adults you are going to push them 
away.” Young adults are feeling unheard, undervalued, and ignored. This is detrimental 
to the life of the church because it not only stifles the voices of young adults but may also 
block the transformational action that God is leading them to. If young adults are feeling 
voiceless in the church, but heard elsewhere, it is likely that they will turn to other places 


that will listen to them and will encourage what God is calling them to do. 
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This insular focus of the church ignores the voice of young adults, but it also lacks 
the inclusivity necessary to connect with those in the community. There is no growth in 
this. One response from the pre-survey stated, “[I’m] disappointed in church(es) that once 
were helpful in my teenage/young adult journey but seem to be extremely disconnected 
from young adults...the church appears to be pretty content with the demographics they 
have now...” In other words, the church has stopped trying to evangelize or even be 
faithful to the movement of the Holy Spirit that calls the church to make disciples of all 
nations in the Great Commission. They have abandoned their efforts to connect with the 
community in ways that touch the hearts of others and build growth through building 
community. The church must begin to “rethink” church, incorporate new styles of 
ministry that build relationship, and connect with the needs of the community to return it 
back to the foundations of the teachings of Christ. Christ served and sat amongst the 
“outcast” and the work of the church must look beyond self and focus to do the same. As 
the church looks beyond its walls, it must also embrace a more inclusive theology as 
young adults are advocating for the lives and inclusion of LGBTQ+ people. One 
participant reported in their pre-survey that they felt hesitant to engage with the church 
because many churches have an ethos that is queerphobic, transphobic, sexist, and ageist. 
Overall, the church must embrace both community and inclusivity as it builds ministry 
for the future. Any growth in the church requires looking beyond self, embracing 
inclusivity, and seeing God in anyone. 

Moreover, many of the participants of the incubator acknowledged that they were 
first introduced to God in the church but had significant growth in their faith as they went 


out into the world and served their communities. This suggests the church is so focused 
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on the ministry within the walls of their building, and young adults are turning away from 
participation, not because they lack faith, but because they see God moving out in the 
world among the people. There is no hope of vitality if the church does not think beyond 
its current demographic to reach those beyond its walls and connect with young adults 
and the communities that surround it. 

Results from the best practices survey reiterated the disconnect between the 
church and both young adults and the community. In the best practices survey, all but one 
stated that the church has a disconnect from communities they serve. However, this one 
participant stated, “The church is people and not buildings,” so while this person 
disagreed with the idea of the disconnect, it gets to the heart of the problem. The church 
should be thought of as people inside the building, rather than the building itself, as such, 
the connection with communities might be easier established. The Body of Christ should 
get to know their community and explore their needs rather than just paternalistically 
planning programming. 

To reconnect with the community, the church must be reminded that it is more 
than a building but a community of faith that must be visible in the community and create 
opportunities to hear the concerns of the community around them. This was expressed 
eloquently by one person in the Best Practices Survey. It was stated in the Best Practices 
Survey, “The church must look at itself differently. The church is made up of people in 
the community. It is not separate from it. However, the church focuses a lot on separating 
people, and until that changes, any attempt at connection with the community will be 


disingenuous.” Therefore, the church must become part of the community, which can 
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happen through volunteering in the community, supporting community events, offering 
their building for community events, activism efforts, and canvassing. 

One-on-one interviews with pastors showed that work has been done in the 
church to incorporate young adults in places of leadership and administration to get them 
involved. All the pastors wanted to create space for Young Adults and provide roles of 
leadership. One pastor stated that retaining young adults must be a priority for the church 
to survive.”° Leaders of the church genuinely want young adults to revolutionize the 
church and live into whatever God has ordained them to be.”’ This was expressed from 
one response in the Best Practices Survey that said, “Young Adults are limited only by 
their imagination and the opportunity to use their gifts... The Church is ready for them, if 
they are ready to give us a second chance.” This progressive outlook of pastors gives a 
sense of hope as churches try to reconnect with young adults. However, one concern that 
arises is that efforts to incorporate young adults into the ministry often encourage them to 
take on the roles of leadership that already exist. Instead, the whole church, not just 
pastors, must embrace an ethos that allows young adults to use their gifts, explore their 
imagination and full expression of self, and evolve as our society evolves. 

This leads to the crux of this project because this social action incubator is an 
unconventional way of doing ministry that empowers and encourages the leadership of 
young adults and engages their gifts. It seeks to create space to learn, but also explore 
their creativity to implement the gospel through the use of their gifts. Whether real, or 


just perceived, young adults are feeling as if they are unheard by the church, and this 
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must be rectified. Results from the post survey state that 100% of participants felt as if 


their thoughts and opinions were valued in the context of the incubator. This means the 
incubator could be used as a legitimate tool for ministry that allows Young Adults to be 
heard and explore their creativity. However, when asked if the incubator were 
incorporated in the life of the church, would they feel more heard, one participant 
responded that they were doubtful that the church would ever listen to them the way the 
incubator did. This is significant because it shows that the church has to proactively work 
to counteract the pessimism present with young adults around their interaction with the 
church. The church is in desperate need of the gifts and leadership of young adults that 
might lead them to connection with the community. To do this, the church must 
implement space, like the social action incubator, to allow young adults to use their 
creativity to “rethink” and reshape the church in ways that incorporate their gifts and lead 


to social activism in the community. 


Defining Social Justice and Activism 

Social activism plays a significant role in the lives of young adults, as many have 
been invigorated to change the world they see for the better. This is shown as 100% of 
the participants in the social action incubator reported in their pre-survey that they had a 
desire to make a difference in their communities. It is also of note that a significant 
amount of the participants engaged in making a difference through protest and activism. 
Out of the eight participants, six participated in some form of protest and activism, and at 
least two of them have either been on the frontlines or were actively involved in planning, 


leading, or organizing events of protest and activism. Young adults are doing the work of 
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justice that brings about God’s righteousness. So, if the church is going to meet young 
adults where they are, it can happen through social activism. However, it should be 
understood that young adults are not a monolith, and many have different interest when it 
comes to social issues. Some of the interests that were reported from the pre-survey were: 
education, child advocacy, advocacy for families, crime and violence prevention, 
normalizing uncomfortable conversations (white privilege, white savior complex, etc.), 
racial issues, governing and law enforcement, mental health, health access, high quality 
and relevant education curricula, and the elimination of over-policed neighborhoods. 
There is no one specific issue that draws the attention of young adults, but they have 
dedicated themselves to creating justice in many areas of society, and can lead the church 
in its pursuit of creating God’s justice in the world. However, it must be explored how 
young adults define and envision justice. 

To explore this concept, participants of the incubator were asked how they 
defined justice in the pre- and post-surveys. Two felt it was hard to define because it was 
something they had never seen and do not believe exists. Four of the participants had a 
legalistic definition rooted in equality. Phrases used were, “Opportunity for 
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individuals...treated fair, and held accountable in community,” “...equitable regardless 
of social constructs...,” and “Everyone being treated as human...Everyone should feel 
valued and with respect...Any person or entity that seeks to disrupt this balance should 
be stopped and held accountable.” Finally, three participants had a perspective of justice 
as a communal responsibility that must be acted on. Phrases used were, “Justice means 


fighting for change...and building a team to help make a difference,” and “Justice to me 


would mean a moral, financial, and spiritual reckoning with the ills and oppression of 
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marginalized, disadvantaged, and oppressed groups...and (the) process in delivering a 
response that is owed.” All of these responses show that in the face of injustice Young 
Adults are not a monolith and see justice differently. 

Some see justice through a pessimistic lens in that they see no tangible evidence 
of justice, instead justice is tarnished by racism, sexism, classism, and other forms of 
oppression. Yet even though they have not seen justice, they still push toward making a 
difference that can actualize some form of justice better than the current reality. Others 
believe that justice is something to be aspired to that will bring about equity within 
humankind, affirm personhood, and holds people accountable for wrongdoing and 
oppression. Others see justice as an action that must be taken to transform their world for 
the good. But no matter how they define it, there is an understanding that young adults 
strive toward justice for a better humanity and a better world. 

It should be assumed that God would want this same justice to exist in the world 
and want to move with the people that actively work toward its existence. Therefore, 
pastors were also asked to define justice to determine if there is a connection between the 
church’s definition of justice and young adult’s definition of justice. One pastor described 
justice as an existence where all human beings have the same opportunities in life, the 
poor have the same rights as the rich, and all human beings have innate value and no 
person is valued less than another. This same pastor also said any sense of justice is 
rooted in the ways of Jesus and at the cross, we are all brought to an equal level — the 
cross 1s the redemptive symbol that liberates us all. Another pastor stated that justice is 
about meeting the needs of the people to build community. The pastors define justice in a 


way that reiterates the sentiments of young adults, as the goal of justice is to serve God’s 
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people to develop a better world that produces community. These similarities in 


definition provides evidence of the ability for the church to partner with Young Adults in 
efforts of seeking God’s justice for the sake of serving the community. 

As Young Adults seek out justice in their communities, the results of the pre- and 
post-survey show that the social incubator was very helpful in directing participants 
toward focusing their attention on specific actions of justice. One participant 
acknowledged that the incubator encouraged them to connect their theory of community 
organizing with praxis. Others had an increased desire to make effective change and 
wanted to do research to get themselves involved in a more active role. The incubator 
was able to encourage young adults to not only become involved in social activism, but 
also inspire them to know that they are leaders that can create change. There were also 
some participants who in the pre-survey were not as clear if they had the tools to lead and 
help their community, while in the post survey stated specific tools that could be used for 
community organizing. This provided evidence that the incubator showed participants 
how to analyze a situation and think about tangible solutions to the problem and provide 


tools to effectively respond to issues of injustice. 


Growth in Understanding of the Theology of Jesus 

At the beginning of this project, three out of the eight participants stated they 
either did not believe, or they did not know if, the ministry of Jesus was connected to 
social activism. However, the ministry of Jesus teaches others to care for the “least of 


these” and the cross itself is an act of protest that aligns Jesus with the oppressed. 
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One-on-one interviews with pastors affirmed that the gospel of Jesus Christ is 
intertwined with a message of social action. One pastor stated the gospel of Jesus Christ 
is a social gospel, and it is our theological task to respond to this gospel. He continued by 
saying that everything Jesus did was with and for the people. Another pastor stated that 
Jesus was an activist because throughout his ministry when he showed up, things began 
to change, people felt transformed and the Beloved Community was being formed. A 
third pastor affirmed this by saying that social advocacy comes through the message of 
Jesus Christ. What is shown here is that the gospel of Jesus Christ is intertwined with a 
message of social action. However, young adults are not as clear with this connection 
when they become involved in movements of social action. So, it is imperative that the 
church make this connection between the work of justice and the ministry of Jesus Christ 
for young adults, in order to encourage their pursuit toward justice. Even though current 
movements of social activism and protest work as separate secular actions, the ministry 
of Christ affirms their protest as a means of working toward God’s righteousness. Quite 
frankly, the ministry of Jesus Christ is not separate from protest and social activism, even 
though people have tried to separate the two. 

The work of the social action incubator sought to make this connection for young 
adults and to show that their work of justice is a ministry of the church, and they can lead 
in this effort. Based on the pre and post surveys, the social action incubator was 
successful in establishing and strengthening theological implications of the ministry of 
Jesus being connected to social activism. Pre-surveys reported that three out of the eight 
participants believed there was no connection, or they are unsure about the connection, 


between the ministry of Jesus and social action. At the conclusion of the incubator, only 
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one participant indicated that there was not a connection between Jesus and social 


activism. This participant who stated there is no connection between the ministry of Jesus 
and social action, seemed to understand that there should be a connection between the 
work of the church and social action. He stated that the work of the church should go 
hand in hand with activism, but because people have claimed to be more “spiritual” than 
“religious” they have separated from the church for inclusivity. This would suggest that 
he believes that the church should be involved in social action, and therefore something 
that Christ would approve of, but that strategically movements of social action separate 
themselves from Christ because of a misperceived understanding of the gospel. 
Christianity has been found to lack inclusion and this participant acknowledged that what 
he has been taught of Christ through the church has reinforced exclusion. This is 
antithetical to the ministry of Christ, and the church must actively work to circumvent a 
lifetime of theology that has been the opposite of what Christ taught. 

Howard Thurman said, “The conventional word is muffled, confused, and vague. 
Too often the price exacted by society for security and respectability is that the Christian 
movement in its formal expression must be on the side of the strong against the weak.”® 
In other words, the church has worked to uphold its respectability and has embraced an 
ethos aligned with the oppressive structures of society. The perception of the church is 
distanced from the actual work of Christ. However, the church must restore this 
disconnect because the teachings of Jesus affirm social action and have the power to 
bring all people together in the inclusivity of love and peace. While the incubator was 


successful in sharing a theology that affirms God’s presence with the oppressed and 


28 Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited, 1-2. 
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involved in protest and activism, we are reminded that it combats a longstanding 
foundational teaching of Jesus. This means for some, more work must be done to make 
this connection given it upends teachings people have known their entire lives. Had the 
incubator been extended for more sessions with the goal to do long-term work, I believe 
that one person might have been able to explore deeper to flush out the nuances of the 
Christian faith, and eventually affirm the social activism found in Christ. But overall, the 
incubator can be used as a vehicle to make the connection between the ministry of Jesus 
Christ and social action as it gives space to allow young adults to explore complex 


thought and ask unexplored questions to formulate a deeper understanding of God. 


The Model 

The results of this project show the feasibility of a young adult social action 
incubator and the growth toward encouraging young adult leadership, repair of 
disconnect from young adults and community, application for justice movements, and 
understanding of a theology of Christ rooted in liberation theology. I believe that a young 
adult social action incubator would be beneficial to helping the church live into its task to 
create the Beloved Community. Therefore, a model has been created to implement this 
unconventional form of ministry. It must be understood that there may be slight 
adjustments for churches based on their context. Every church is different. However, this 


can serve as a template for beginning to plan out ministry in many churches. 
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1. Build Relationship 


One of the most foundational steps of this project is to build relationships with 
young adults. As I began to recruit for this project, all the people I connected with were 
interested in the project and gave both their pastor and me an agreement to participate, 
with sincere interest. However, I noticed that there was less of a commitment to me, and 
more of a connection to their pastor. The participants who were consistent and committed 
to the project had a previous relationship with me or a connection to another person in the 
group. This is of note because for dedicated participation, comfort and familiarity must 
be established. 

One way of doing this is identifying young adults in the congregation and inviting 
them to a one-on-one meeting for lunch or coffee. One-on-one meetings are conducted to 
establish connection with someone to investigate working together in the future. *? As 
you meet with them, at least the first meeting, one should get to know them and avoid 
specifics around ministry, to build relationship. Too often society has fostered an 
environment prioritizing networking with people in connections that are transactional. 
Where priority is centered around what persons can do for one another rather than 
building relationship. But what if the church were to transform this way of thinking? 

Building relationships takes time and will require several one-on-one meetings 
that will eventually lead to the specifics of ministry. To build genuine relationship, 
meetings should form foundational trust by intentionally listening, and by making oneself 


vulnerable and sharing part of your story to help them open up.°° Start the meeting with 


°° Tim Conder and Dan Rhodes, Organizing Church: Grassroots Practices for Embodying Change 
in Your Congregation, Your Community, and our World (St. Louis, Missouri: Chalice Press, 2017), 112. 
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an ice breaker questions and move toward telling their story, their interests, their 
perspectives, how they see the world, and some of their life experiences.*! Allow them to 
share their story and share part of your story as well, to increase vulnerability and build 
trust. Establish a safe space where personal information is not shared with others, nor will 
young adults be judged for difference in belief or opinion. 

For some congregations this may be difficult because they have little or no young 
adults to strategically sit down or get to know. In this instance, leaders of the church must 
meet young adults where they are to build relationships. Although it may be 
uncomfortable, the church must go out and enter the public arena because Jesus has 
called us to go out and make disciples in the Great Commission.*? Because of the many 
different ways that young adults connect, this has to be a multi-faceted approach. The 
first approach is to find out where young adults are gathering in your area and get out to 
meet people there. Another approach is to reach out via social media, through Facebook 
groups, meet up, or other online platforms. This specific step may take a significant 
amount of time, again the goal is to build genuine relationships and relationships are not 
built overnight. All you need is two to five young adults as a starting point and one can 


build from there. 


2. Affirmation 
Unfortunately, the church has become a space in which young adults are not 


always affirmed. Quite often, those in the church want young people to come and 


31 Conder and Rhodes, Organizing Church, 114. 
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assimilate into their way of being. Young adults are sent out to get an education and 
prepare themselves for leadership, but when they come back to lead, the church tells them 
to wait their turn.*? The time has come for the church to affirm young adults in the calling 
that God has for them. In one of the one-on-one interviews with pastors, I was told a 

story of a young person who had come to church to serve in a worship service and an 
older woman in the congregation yelled at her and kept her from participating in the 
service because she was wearing pants.** The problem is that this young person was not 
affirmed to be in their own skin, and was rejected because they were seen as profane. But 
even Christ sat with and went after those that the society saw as profane. 

Rev. Barbara Reynolds wrote an op-ed published in the Washington Post where 
she proclaimed that the young activists of the Black Lives Matter Movement had 
abandoned the legacy of a respectable activism grounded in church passed down from the 
tradition of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.*° She stated that young adults were deviant, 
willing to speak profanity, wear “inappropriate” clothing, and resistant to following the 
rules of a respectable notion of what is good and acceptable. To which a hip-hop artist 
and activist, Tef Poe, responded with “This ain’t your grandparents’ civil rights 
movement!’*° While I disagree with this sentiment because there are many ways that this 


movement is very similar to the civil rights movement, however, there is a certain sense 


33 Ron Whitaker, interview by author, Wilmington, August 18, 2021. 
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of affirmation that is different about the Black Lives Matter Movement. The Civil Rights 


Movement spent a lot of time trying to craft the perfect narrative, with the perfect leaders 
and victims to make their point, which uplifted a politics of respectability. But the 
activists of the current movement, reject the notion of respectability to consider all people 
as human beings deserving of liberation — to them, respectability will not save us because 
all people must be liberated, not just those who fit a certain profile.*” 

This same politics of respectability is present in many churches and this sentiment 
was unveiled with the one-on-one pastorate interview. One pastor claimed that he was 
supportive of Black Lives Matter, but that they should not respond in ways that disregard 
human life and should make sure they maintain morality. The assumption is that young 
people do not have a sense of morality and that they have a tendency or inherent nature to 
be violent. This is not the case. He also stated that sometimes as people carry themselves 
out in the world, they cannot act as if they are up to something, implying that this 
behavior might save them from confrontation. However, the Black Lives Matter 
Movement has acknowledged that society is so shaped by racism and classism that acting 
a certain way will not save one from oppression. Young adults also have a more inclusive 
understanding of achieving liberation for everyone and not just those who act respectable. 
Young adults have upheld a more progressive opinion, that is more concerned with the 
profane conditions that damn the oppressed than the use of profanity by the people that 
are protesting.*® This is not a rejection of the activism of the King tradition, nor is it a 


rejection of the church or Jesus Christ. Instead, it is the embrace of an ethic that is truly 
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found in Christ that affirms all beings as children of God, even the most profane. Young 
adults see the world in the way God would see it, accepting of all people, while the 
church is struggling to do the same. 

In the social action incubator, the researcher made sure to continually affirm 
participants by asking everyone to share their opinion, emphasizing the church’s need for 
them, and calling them leaders that must challenge the church to create God’s justice. In 
doing this, all participants felt as if they were heard and were propelled to take action. 
Affirmed young adults are empowered to make effective change in the world. 

In general, the goal is to affirm young adults to fully be themselves that they 
might have the courage to transform the world around them. Paul Tillich said, “The 
courage to be as oneself is the courage to follow reason and to defy irrational 
authority...It dares not only to face the vicissitudes of fate and the inescapability of death 
but to affirm itself as transforming reality according to demands of reason.”°? When the 
church encourages young adults to be their full selves, they will have the courage to stand 


in their being to build Beloved Community. 


3. Create Safe Space 

Another goal of this project was to create a safe space where young adults are 
heard and encouraged to be leaders. The participants were given autonomy and the 
freedom of creativity to build something of their own design. From the initial pre-survey, 


only half of the participants felt as if their opinions were heard and valued in the church. 


»° Paul Tillich, The Courage to Be, 3rd ed. (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 
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The other half seemed to be ambivalent about whether or not their opinions would be 
listened to or valued. While this may not be an exhaustive data point of young adults, it 
should be considered that many young adults refrain from connection to the church, or 
have distanced themselves from the church because of the lack of concern for their 
opinion and worth. Even one of the participants who felt their voice was not heard or 
valued within the church, did not feel as if the larger society ignored his voice, so he felt 
nothing needed to be done to amplify his opinion or beliefs. This is an important 
observation. Young adults are feeling valued and affirmed in other places in the world, 
while being devalued within the church. 

The best practices survey revealed when young adults see an event hosted by a 
church, they are hesitant to think of it as a safe space. This might be because the church is 
not seen as a place of inclusivity. One person in the incubator said, “I think there are 
elements (in most) churches of queerphobia, transphobia, sexism, and ageism that make it 
hard for me to want to try and make it work or find common ground in those spaces...” 
Therefore, the creation of safe space must incorporate a sense of inclusivity — inclusive 
space should recognize the sacredness of all individuals. This may challenge Christians to 
realize that they do not have a monopoly of Christ and that they must allow space for 
others to explore their notions of Christology. This may reflect a religious pluralism to 
explore questions of faith.*° 

Some churches shared that there is a designated space for young adults in the 


church that they could make their own. This is a good start. But responses from the best 
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practices survey showed safe space has to be space where young adults are in their 
element which can manifest itself in a location, in small groups, and in social media 
spaces. It also must be a space that people can come together in an intimate setting with 
no judgment where people are loving and free to share information. 

Another quote from the best practices survey said that a safe space was, “space 
that is not anti-black or steeped in heteropatriarchy, but open for people to question the 
world around them.” Safe space is something that is not bound in the structures of 
society that are riddled with the oppressions of racism, sexism, and classism, but allows 
one to be their full selves and ask questions about the world around them even if they 
challenge the foundations of the life we live in and the faith we follow. Safe space does 
not exist if young adults cannot grapple with the issues of life and go deeper. They want 
to not just see things the way they are, but reflect on why they are and wrestle with how 


they feel about it.*! 


The world around them has shown them inequity and injustice and 
young adults are curious to find reasons by asking the difficult questions that could lead 
to resolution. The church must also give young adults a voice by allowing them to come 
up with the plan for ministry, and autonomy to create. Young adults should feel as if they 


are worthy in the eyes of God, and a safe space, be it physical or digital, should 


encourage their worthiness. 


4. Teach Community Organizing Principles 
The incubator was designed to be shaped as ministry by and for young adults and 


is only limited by their imagination. Instruction on community organizing was given so 
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participants could use the information to plan future actions. Sessions were designed to 
have a starting point of teaching a community organizing topic, but it also allowed young 
adults to share their knowledge in a sense of collaboration. Teaching organizing 
principles helps to give young adults the tools to go out to connect with the community 
and make changes for the better. 

When asked if community organizing could happen in the church, in the Best 
Practices Survey, all responses indicated, yes, and the success of the incubator affirms 
this notion. One of the responses stated, “if community organizing is not happening, then 
there is a problem with that ministry.” Another response from the Best Practices Survey 
said, 

The work of the church is to gather people together, and Jesus specifically created 

a ministry that responded to the need of people in the community as he healed the 

blind, fed the hungry, and listened to the concerns of the people. Jesus and his 

disciples were all about creating community, as they built a community around 

the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
The work of Jesus is intertwined with connecting to the community, and the work of the 
church should also. One idea shared was that the church is the perfect place to do 
community organizing because the mission is to build the Beloved Community that is 
found in Christ. Even if we reduce the church to just physical buildings and locations, 
churches are the perfect location for organizers of the community to use as a planning 
session. Teaching community organizing belongs in the context of church ministry. 

One of the pastors from the Best Practices Survey stated, “What is taught in 
community organizing repairs, restores, and replenishes communities of faith and their 


mission field. Small groups build relationships. Action projects build community and 


develop leaders. Ideologically neighborhoods live together but communities work 
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together.” In other words, teaching people community organizing can re-focus the church 
in ways that reconnect and remind them of their dedication to the communities that they 
serve. When taught the curriculum of community organizing, the church is then revived 
to not just exist in a neighborhood but work together with community to bring about 
God’s love and justice. 

As participants were asked, “In what ways can the church connect with the 
community,” it was mentioned that through church ministry the new generation must be 
taught community organizing. The church has been nostalgic about its history of social 
action within the community, but in some ways has fallen short of continuing that 
tradition and teaching these tools of social action to subsequent generations. Therefore, 
this current generation must, not only be taught social action principles, but be given the 
freedom to craft community organizing in their own creativity. This is what the incubator 
was seeking to achieve. 

One suggestion of the Best Practices Survey was that teaching community 
organizing to young adults and churches should be connected with community groups. 
The program design was not long enough to connect with community organizations. 
However, if there was more time, I would have included this aspect as a continuation of 
learning. Any replication of this model should include connecting with community 
organizations. When connected with community groups, young adults can connect with 


the community, avoid any replications of work, and learn from those doing the work. 
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5. Canvass/ Connect with Community/ Find Out Community Issues 

Canvassing was not specifically used in the context of this project, mainly 
because of time constraint. However, canvassing was discussed with the incubator 
participants as possibilities for future endeavors. Canvassing is an essential point of 
community organizing that allows groups to genuinely connect with communities, listen 
to their needs, build relationship, and explore options with the community to work toward 
liberation. 

One theme that resonated from the Best Practices Survey was that in doing social 
action, churches must connect with communities to find out their needs rather than trying 
to paternalistically determine what is best for the community. Canvassing is a way to 
meet people that are not directly in your circle by going door-to-door and should ideally 
build meaningful connections.*” Often, churches come into the neighborhood without 
connecting with the communities around them — they do not know the neighbors and the 
neighbors do not grace the doors of the church because they do not know them. 
Canvassing will allow churches to get out into their communities and meet people. Start 
with the homes across the street from the church, then move to the houses around the 
block, and then continue to grow out. 

To begin canvassing, the mindset should be shifted to building relationship, which 
requires genuine conversation where one listens to people, allow them to share what they 
think, share your story, and acknowledge that they are the experts of their 


neighborhood.*? When going out, make sure information is being tracked so that 


*” “Change Agent Education Guidebook, Network Delaware, accessed May 20, 2021, 
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information about the area can be responded to. “ The goal is to encourage people in 
their own agency, but always make sure you have an ask, which might be as simple as 
“ share their experience in the neighborhood” and “what are the positives and negatives 
of the area.’*> Canvassing is not always easy, one might only talk to about twenty percent 
of the neighbors, but do not let that be a blockade, even one connection is effective.*© 
Finally, all participants must remain safe when going door to door. Always go in 
groups of two or more. This provides safety but also accountability. Also, maintain good 
judgement in approaching homes, and in the time of COVID-19 wear masks and 


minimize moving inside people’s homes to make sure all persons involved remain safe. 


6. Focus on a Mission 

Organizations must decide their focus to guide which issues it chooses to follow 
and how to educate the community about the issues.*” The interests of the incubator 
varied from education to criminal justice reform, to responding to white privilege and the 
white savior complex. While these are all very important issues to tackle, the group will 
not likely have the bandwidth to respond to more than one thing at a time. A direct focus 
of the group is recommended. The overall mission can be broad, but the group should 
focus on an overall goal and subsequent tasks. The mission should be calculated, 


attainable, and give space for growth. 
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Many of the participants of the incubator had an interest in education and 
education reform, so they were directed toward this as a possible focus. As we explored 
education in our workshop session, many ideas arose on actions to take, information to 
find out, and concerns expressed from the community. This exploration allowed the 
group to focus on a mission of working toward equity in education. This centered them 
on a foundation that they could work from, allowing them to come up with possible ideas 
for action items such as: exploring things that are being done with local organizations 
around education, listening sessions to discuss the viewpoints of students of color, and 
webinars to discuss Critical Race Theory. 

One way to focus on a mission is to canvass the community to discover their 
concerns and then gather together to debrief. Participants can then combine the 
information and their interests to focus on a specific mission for the group. Once the 
focus is determined, the group should direct their research toward what might be 
happening in the community in reference to that focus. Action items can be developed for 


future plans. 


7. Intergenerational Learning/ Mentorship 

The inspiration for this particular step came from Ida Wells-Barnett, whose work 
proclaimed the injustice of lynching in the American South. As she challenged the 
church, she suggested a model of action that placed young people in a direct central role 
of social activism. She also suggested that the older generations should share their 


wisdom and teach information relevant to that activism.*® Too often in the church, the 
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multiple generations seem to be unempathetic toward one another and sometimes 
disregard each other’s needs. However, to make social action work it will take multi- 
generational learning and partnership to work. 

The wisdom of previous generation helps to navigate around pitfalls, learn new 
skills, and analyze situations. Knowledge of previous generations could engage in topics 
such as legal knowledge, organizing experience, networking, safety precautions, etc., and 
then paired with the creativity and knowledge of young adults to strategize and plan. 

One of the suggestions from the Best Practices Survey was to make community 
organizing happen within the context of the church by connecting with experts from 
different fields within the community to present expertise and ways to get involved. This 
is essentially what this step is offering, which is to learn from others with more 
knowledge to perfect strategy and learn ways to get involved. Another idea from the best 
practices survey suggested connecting with scholars, activists, and experts (of various 
skills) to help the church draw parallels between faith and the work of community 
activism, which could repair the widening disconnect between church and community. 

In one-on-one sessions, pastors expressed the disconnect between the various 
generations of the church. Historically, in the church, younger generations were nurtured 
and influenced by those in older generations, but now, young people are disenchanted 
because they have a loose connection to previous generations and their dedication to 
church does not mean anything to them.” To revive this model of the past, older 


generations must first be willing to release some of their authority and turn it over to 
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young adults. The older generation must share their knowledge and walk younger 
generations through the process. 

Essentially, this step should form a mutual connection between multiple 
generations where both are learning from one another, and each are sharing their 
experience. Due to the lack of time, the incubator was only able to make one connection 
with community organizers, however, if this were replicated, I would suggest several 
sessions with older generations from various areas of expertise such as community 
organizers, legal experts, networking experts, artists, financial advisors, and safety 


experts. 


8. Base building 

When doing community organizing, it is important to build a base, which is a 
group of people that are encouraged to lead and take action around a specific goal or 
issue — this establishes “people power” to make effective change.°’ This must be a 
continual effort, as the more people one has the more of an impact churches can have in 
the communities they serve.*! 

To begin base building, one must start with a core group and ask them to reach 
out to friends and acquaintances that may have a similar mindset around the focus issues. 
The base will also be increased and strengthened if people are recruited from canvassing 
efforts. Once those people are brought in, they too might bring in their friends and 


acquaintances. The base can also be increased by connecting with community 
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organizations that have similar interests and concerns. The most effective way to build a 
base is to meet people where they are, and then encourage them to actively lead in the 
steps to their own liberation. People are their own change agents, and they should not be 
treated as empty receptacles to vacantly do someone else’s bidding. Instead, the goal is to 


have a base of leaders working together to make their liberation a reality. 


9. Strategize and Plan 

After learning community organizing principles, canvassing to find the needs of 
the community, crafting a mission toward a specific focus, being mentored and learning 
from previous generations, and building a base for people power, a plan can be 
constructed. This model should give young adults the freedom to create in ways where 
their ideas are heard and implemented into action. 

In lesson 3, the incubator created ideas of strategy such as an op-ed, an 
information webinar, a listening session for marginalized students, connecting with 
community organizations about their work on education, and searching for ways to 
implement Black History into curricula. Their thoughts and opinions are the birth of their 
own creation. It can implement art and music as part of their activism or even create a 
fusion of tactics that implement an older tactic with a new flare that make a statement. 
The voice of young adults matters in this creation of strategy and should not be limited by 
a box or any former way of looking at things. 

When strategizing, the group should create a list of goals to keep focused on their 


mission. They should develop SMARTIE goals: Specific, Measurable, Attainable, 
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Relevant to the mission, given a Time limit, be Inclusive of individuals, and Equitable.>? 


In planning strategy, the overall picture must be viewed, which means that the barriers of 
goals should be considered, so that strategy can appropriately be created.>? In strategy, 
adaptation is important because strategy must keep its momentum to be effective and 
efficient, so consideration of any pitfalls must be considered for teams to then pivot and 
continue in effective change. Strategy should also include multiple options to respond to 
the issue of concern, this will allow the use of creativity from young adults, but it will 
also make strategy effective by putting pressure on multiple fronts.™ In general, all goals 
and strategies should tie back into the groups mission and focus.>° 

Many of the steps in this model may have to be replicated more than once for the 
model to be effective. However, this step to strategize and plan is one that must be 
revisited multiple times to be sustainable. Strategy and planning may even need to be a 
weekly review as plans may need to change because of accomplishment, new 
information, or the need for adaptation. Overall, there should be a continual space to 


strategize and plan. 


10. Take Action 
Sometimes people are so caught in strategy, they become a deer in headlights and 


fail to move beyond planning to take action. This may be because of fear, a desire to 


*° “Change Agent Education Guidebook,” 90. 
> “Change Agent Education Guidebook,” 90. 
* “Change Agent Education Guidebook,” 90. 
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remain in an area of comfort, not knowing what to do, or the busyness of life. However, 
the work is nothing if we do not take that step to act. Quite frankly, too often people 
come together to discuss issues of social justice, but then do nothing about it. But true 
change happens when people take action. 

To take action is not always easy, but it must be done. It requires people to step 
out of the walls of the local church to do the work of God’s righteousness in the world. 
Ministry outside the walls of the church, is critical for the life of the church, and must be 
considered in plans for ministry.°° To be good disciples of Jesus Christ, the Church must 
take action and provide opportunities to expose Christ to those who may not show up to 


church in person. 


Conclusion 

This project sought to find a bridge that connects the Church with Young Adults 
who have engaged in the context of social activism. Therefore, it was proposed that if a 
social justice incubator for young adults that discusses planning, strategizing, and 
community organizing is created, then young adults would be able to create and lead a 
ministry that connects the church with the social issues of the communities they serve. 
The implementation of this project proved the thesis, in that young adults were brought 
together for a social action incubator and were able to challenge the church to revive its 
ideology of social action through a community organizing tactic of writing an op-ed. 

There were three major observations that were made in this project. First, there is 


at least a perceived disconnect between the Church and both young adults and the 


> Dana Jones, interview by author, Upper Marlboro, August 11, 2021 
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community. young adults reported that the Church often ignored their voice and 
neglected the concerns of the community. To the outside world, it seems as if churches 
are insular focused and more concerned with those already in their congregation than 
those that are just beyond their doors. It was also shown that pastors have made 
significant efforts to include young adults in leadership, however, this often seeks to fill 
traditional roles and carry out tasks that have been done for years. This is a good start, but 
it has the ability to stifle growth as young adults are expected to replicate what has 
always been done. Pre- and post-surveys from the incubator showed that the incubator 
was able to both allow young adults to be heard and focus them toward deeper 
community organizing projects. Therefore, the incubator can create a space for young 
adults to lead, but it can also focus them toward connecting with the community to 
respond to their needs. The social action incubator can be that bridge that reconnects the 
Church with Young Adults and community. 

The second finding of the project was that the work of justice for young adults is 
strongly tied to their desire to make a difference in their world. All the participants had 
varying definitions of justice, however, no matter how they defined it, they all felt the 
responsibility to engage in works of justice to create a better world. Pastors also reiterated 
a similar form of justice as they defined it as serving God’s people to create a better 
world, while creating community. This similarity in definition shows that the church and 
young adults have the similar interpretations and desires for justice, which suggests a 
feasible partnership to create ministry that responds to justice. 

The third finding showed that through the incubator participants were able to 


grow in their understanding of the theology of Jesus Christ. Through one-on-ones with 
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pastors, it was revealed that the theology of Jesus Christ is intertwined with social 


activism, but pre-surveys showed young adults don’t always know that. When the 
incubator began, three participants were either unsure or felt as if the ministry of Jesus 
was not connected to protest and activism. At the conclusion, only one stated the ministry 
of Jesus was not connected to protest and activism, but he claimed that the work of the 
church should be involved in activism movements. This is significant growth, and shows 
that the social action incubator can create a connection with Jesus Christ for a secular 
movement to establish that God stands with the oppressed. In some ways, our society and 
churches are looking for a leader, similar to Martin Luther King, Jr., that will carry us 
into the actualization of Beloved Community, but we do not need a charismatic 
centralized leader. young adults are the leaders, that when given the tools, can lead us 
toward responses of justice and make connections with community that lead us toward 
Beloved Community 

If this model is implemented in the church, it will generate relationship with 
young adults and the surrounding community, affirm young adults in ways that 
encourage their social action acumen and leadership skills, create a safe space of 
inclusivity that allows exploration of faith and space to build, teach organizing skills that 
can transform a community, connect with the community that surrounds the church by 
getting to know the people and asking their opinion through canvassing, bring about a 
central focus of a mission, build intergenerational connection and mentorship, build a 
base that can grow impact, create space to plan and strategize, and take action that makes 


transformational change in our communities. 
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Because of the constraints of time there were many things that could not be 
explored. First and foremost, I would extend the number of meetings with the young 
adult participants over a longer period of time to explore more ideas, canvass the 
community, and strategize for a more long-term strategy, and this will be possible in 
future iterations of this project. I would also take more time to get to know the 
participants as it might have strengthened the ministry of the program to do larger work. 
In the context of this incubator young adults met with a community organizer, however, 
if this were to be replicated, I would make more opportunities for mentorship and 
intergenerational teaching to connect with community organizers and other persons with 
other areas of expertise such as finances, politics, safety, legal issues, etc. Another 
shortcoming of this project was that all the pastors that were interviewed were men, and it 
could have incorporated a more inclusive hermeneutical perspective by including women 
clergy. Finally, to recruit people for this project, I reached out to pastors to give me 
contact information for young adults to participate. However, this is probably an archaic 
way to reach out to people. The church, including myself, has struggled to go beyond our 
walls, to go outside of our comfort zone and go where people are. In replicating this, it 
should be considered to really meet people where they are and build relationships with 
them. 

At the conclusion of this project, I would love to see this work extended into the 
life of the church locally and at large. Because of a transition of appointment in the 
middle of this project and a pastoral decision to protect my congregation and build 
relationship, the project was conducted outside of my congregation. Therefore, I would 


like to explore and expand this project by implementing it into the life of my 
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congregation, but I would also like to see this expanded to other churches in my area and 


beyond. I genuinely believe that the church is in a state of evolution, which means we 
have to begin thinking about church in ways that go beyond tradition. The growth of the 
church is found in connection and organizing with communities that surround churches. 
This model does that by embracing a theology of liberation found in the ministry of Jesus 
Christ, connecting with young adults, encouraging the leadership of young adults, and 


allowing young adults to lead the church in connection to the community. 


APPENDIX A 


YOUNG ADULT SOCIAL ACTION SESSIONS 
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Lesson One: Community Organizing 
Learning 


Theme: Organizing 
Subjects: Organizing overview, Relationship Building, Base Building 


This incubator is unique in that it is designed for each participant to come together to 
craft what this ministry/novement looks like and how it is carried out. These lessons are 
designed to give you tools to organize and make effective change in your communities. 
Each of our sessions will consist of two sections: learning and then strategizing. The 
learning session will be me sharing information with you, but it should be interactive and 
not just me lecturing to you because this incubator will become what you craft it to be. If 
you have any information to share that will illumine or add to the information, please 
share it: whether it be things we should study, read, or know. Each learning session is a 
collaborative effort. 


Quite often we look at movements as led by one leader and one central Messiah. 
But the reality is that the most effective movements work for inclusive leadership that 
activates collective power to achieve social change. Even when we look at the Civil 
Rights Movement, quite often we look at Martin Luther King, Jr. as the central figure. 
But the reality is that even that movement, was organized with multiple leaders who 
came together to create a movement that created social change. There were leaders who 
encouraged and taught Martin Luther King and there are many parts that make up the 
organizing of the movement. The movement would not have been anything if it wasn’t 
for the grandmothers who donated their money for their grandchildren to ride to the bus 
to the March on Washington or the women who pulled together bagged lunches for the 
journey. 


In organizing, an organizer focuses on the recruitment and leadership development of 
others in order to activate collective power to achieve social change.' In other words an 
organizer recruits people: those most impacted by issues of injustice, to sit at the table to 
build people power to move toward justice. This means that we connect with those in the 
community and allow them a seat at the table as leaders in their solution. 


We are seeking to organize as opposed to mobilize. Mobilizing is moving people to show 
up and act for one event, to do the acts that are planned out by someone else. However, 
Marshall Ganz, explains that organizing should seek to develop leadership in others and 
build community around this leadership that builds power of the resources from the 
community.” 


' “Change Agent Education Guidebook,” accessed May 20, 2021, 
https://thenetworkde.org/change-agent-education, 9. 


> “Change Agent Education Guidebook,” 5. 
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One organizer, who is often unknown is Ella Baker, who was very influential in the Civil 
Rights Movement. Her philosophy was that you developed people to fight for their own 
liberation. In her words, “Give light and people will find the way (that best fits).” It is not 
about being the face of the community, but allowing people to lead their own liberation 
by giving them the tools. ° 


So, the question is: How can we effectively empower others in the community? How do 
we let them have a voice? 


Connection to the Text 

1 Corinthians 12:12-31 

The body of Christ is made up of several parts and each part has its role to complete the 
needs of the body. Each piece is unique. This is what we are talking about. We are talking 
about encouraging the leadership in others, for people to use their skills to work together 
as a body might in order to bring liberation. 


Think about it, how do we best get to know someone? 


There is a certain level of vulnerability that must be had. People must trust you, and you 
must trust them and we do this by sharing a part of what connects us to this. We show our 
heart. 


What is the key reason you get involved and stay involved? 


Share your own story that will connect you to the people that you want to engage and 
serve. Let it be genuine. You want to be able to connect on stories and values. People can 
become involved and stay involved, when there is a connection around similar values. 
Take time to learn yourself and learn about others. 


Once you have identified your own story, which is the public narrative you can share. 
Then you must seek to build and maintain strong connections that build community. 


One of the fundamental tactics for organizers is 1-on-1 meetings, which are intentional 
scheduled meetings where an organizer and a prospective individual connect, share 
stories, discuss interests, identify ways to get involved, and make a clear commitment.* 


Makes sure you set aside a scheduled time to meet. Explain why you wanted to sit down 
(who you are, what this group is doing, and what you might see for them in the 
organization).° Take the time to hear more about what they are interested in and what you 
are working on. 


3 “Change Agent Education Guidebook,” 9. 
4 “Change Agent Education Guidebook,” 13. 


“Change Agent Education Guidebook,” 14. 
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Share your narrative and ask them about what makes them passionate about movements 
of justice. Ask follow up questions and share about yourself. Get to know them and let 
them to know you.°® 


Exchange resources and support. Show that this is a mutually supportive relationship.’ 


At the end of the meeting make sure that you make and “ask” for commitment. And make 
sure to follow up.® 


The goal is to connect to the community and build a base that can organize for the needs 
of their community. We do this by building a base. 


Cesar Chavez was an organizer brought people together by meeting people where they 
were. He talked to one person at a time slowly recruiting people join the union that later 


became the united Farm Workers of America. 


Base building is about instituting intentional recruitment and retention systems. You want 
to build a resilient base/ foundation. 


Create teams where you can canvass or connect with people. 


Connect and listen and engage people. Focus more on learning about their issues and let 
them talk about the things that they need. 


Keep track of the information that you receive from people and identify their level of 
support 


Share you story and conclude with an ask. 


In addition to canvassing you can do house meetings where you gather at a community 
member’s residence to mobilize friends, neighbors, colleagues, etc. 


Basically, your goal is to find the needs of the people, get to know them, and work 
together to form solutions. 


Workshop Section 


Think out your own public narrative — Why do you care about this work of justice? Why 
is it important to you? Dig Deep 


What might a one-on-one look like? 


° “Change Agent Education Guidebook,” 14. 
7 “Change Agent Education Guidebook,” 14. 
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Think about people within the community that might have the same values as you. Who 
are they? And how might you go about meeting with them, connecting with them, and 
building relationships with them? 

What might canvassing look like? 

Be honest if you don't know the answer to a question. 

e Offer to get back to them with answers and follow through. 


e Be respectful, use common sense and good judgment. 


e If you aren’t comfortable walking up to a particular home, skip it. (e.g. a fenced in area 
with a dog) 


@ Keep It Short and Sweet (KISS Principle). 
e Be authentic and relatable. People will appreciate this and be more likely to engage. 


e 20% of the doors you knock on, you’ll actually talk to someone (e.g. if you knock on 
100 doors, you’ ll likely talk to 20 people). 


What is our focus? 

What might we plan to organize people, canvassing, house meetings, etc.? 
What is our ask? 

What can we do today? 


Questions, Comments, Concerns 
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Lesson Two: Justice, Equity, and the Creation of Beloved Community 


Learning 
Theme: Justice and Equity 


Just a reminder, this experience is less of a lecture and more of getting the tools needed to 
effectively begin to plan and organize. This is designed to be structured and crafted by 
you. So, if you have any ideas or thoughts to share with the group, any resources we 
should read or use, please share. This is more of a discussion and less of a lecture. You 
are also free to give feedback to improve upon this process. 


What is our common goal, is there a central issue that we can focus on? 
Being that we are in different locations, how are we going to support one another? 


We talked last week about being the change of social justice to challenge the church to do 
the work of Jesus. What does that look like? 


Do we connect to other organizations? 


What people are in our circle, church or otherwise? Can we pull them into the action that 
we do? 


As we carry out this project our goal is to create Beloved Community. Beloved 
community is a term that was popularized by Martin Luther King, Jr. In the work that 
Martin Luther King was doing in the world, he was trying to make a Christian-ethic of 
agape love, which is God’s unconditional love present in this world that can genuinely 
bring together in community. And the way to do this was to seek justice through faith in 
action because we are all interrelated with one another. For King, all life was interrelated 
and all people are related in kinship as part of the family of human life. All living things 
are interrelated and all persons are brothers, sisters, and siblings. All people have a place 
in the Beloved Community, because all people are interrelated and one cannot harm 
another without harming oneself. 


The goal for building Beloved Community is to have an integrated community with 
people of all races and creeds, from all walks of life to live together in harmony as sisters, 
brothers, and siblings in peace. It creates the Kingdom of God on earth. 

Sometimes we think of the Kingdom of God as a future reality, but it is also a present 
reality of our time. When we think about the Kingdom of God here on earth, we must 
remember that as Jesus died and was resurrected this opens up a time period in which all 
people can live within the new life that Jesus brings of love and liberation in God. This 
ushers in a time when God’s love reigns among the earth because we work together as the 
people of God coming together to form this Beloved Community. However, this Beloved 
Community is only formed when we work for the justice that creates loving harmony 
within community. The work done for justice should bring people together in ways that 
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create community that we expect to see in heaven — people of all walks of life, ages, 
races, genders, sexualities, etc. 


So, we see the following about Beloved Community: 

e Beloved Community is rooted in God’s unconditional love 

e Beloved Community recognizes and honors the image of God in every human being 

e Beloved Community seeks peace with justice, righteously opposing oppression and 
injustice, taking direct action against racism, poverty, and violence. Peace must be 
connected with justice. 

e Beloved Community is faith in action 

e Beloved Community affirms that all of humanity is a network of mutuality among the 
human family’ 


Therefore, we are trying to create a world where justice and equity exists. 

So, we want to look at specific terms that are used as we seek out justice and equity. 
Oppression is something that is systemic, embedded in the constructs of society, and 
based on the difference between social groups.'° There is a dominant social group, based 
in race, class, sexuality, sexual identity, etc., that acts as the oppressor and asserts control 
of ideas, cultures, and beliefs on another social group."! 


Privilege is the unearned advantages of a group of people.! Privilege manifests itself in 
many different ways. We typically think of it related to race, but it is not just limited to 
race and can extend to many different aspects of life such as education, class, gender, etc. 
Many of us benefit from some level of privilege. 


A racist policy is any measure that produces or sustains racial inequity. We are seeking to 
reverse the effects of these things. 


One of the things we have to remember that we often narrow racism down to good people 
and bad people. It is easy to do this when there are genuinely racist people. However, 
racism like many other oppressions are systemic. They are embedded within the systems 
that we live in which is why things happen without many people even thinking. 
Individual or internalized racism is the racism that has been processed and even 

structures the thoughts and actions of individuals about others of another race.'? These 
are private beliefs about racism, but again some of these things are ingrained in the 
systems we live in that inform our opinions. 


° Hunt, "Building Beloved Community", The Beloved Community Toolkit, 3. 
'© “Change Agent Education Guidebook,” 64. 
'! “Change Agent Education Guidebook,” 64. 
'? “Change Agent Education Guidebook,” 64. 
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Institutional racism involves the discriminatory practices of an institution that create 
inequitable opportunities, unfair practices, and unfair polices based on race.!* 
Structural racism is racial bias across institutions and society. !> 

In discussing these issues, we have to move beyond the point of the concept of these 
things to the actual impact. 


For example, we need to move beyond blame and explore what are the causes of the 
oppression. Move past intentions and what people meant, to what was the impact and the 
effect they have on the world and others. We need to move beyond just individual 
thoughts to actual systems that are responsible for using methods of oppression. And we 
need to move beyond focusing on isolated incidents and look for proactive strategies and 
solutions to the issue. 


We are looking for creating a culture and system of justice and equity — this is how we 
begin to create Beloved Community. 


To begin this, sometimes we need to look at the government and businesses to see their 
policies and analyze them. We have to explore areas of injustice and oppression. But we 
also want to explore the governmental system to know how to strategize and learn what is 
in place 


God stands with the oppressed. And as we create Beloved Community we seek to stand 
with God among the people. 


So, the first step to building this community is to gather like-minded people within the 
community to work toward responding to the needs of the community. This requires a 
building up of the base: which is gaining people power and then asking the community 
their needs. 


One route to finding justice is through responding to an actual system of injustice like the 
government or a business. I learned through my community organizing, how the 
government works. In this you want to explore how the elected officials do things. How 
bills are introduced. What might connecting with an elected official look like. But 
political education is not the only resolution. It may be dependent upon what you are 
trying to solve. 


Workshop 

What does beloved community look like in tangible terms? 

Given the things we talked about in organizing last week, what can we do to move 
toward this reality? 

Are there small plans, projects, solutions that move us toward Beloved Community? 


'4 “Change Agent Education Guidebook,” 66. 
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Explore the governmental structure of the State — how are bill passed, what is the process, 
when are they in session, what do we know about elected officials, what is the process 
What systems, businesses, governmental systems can we explore for failure to show 
justice and equity? 

How do we respond to them? 

What can we do to create justice and equity in our world? 
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Lesson Three: Organizing in the History of the Black Church and Focus on the 
Current Problem 


Learning 


Remember this is an incubator that is crafted and created by you, this is what you make 
it. It should be more of a discussion than a lecture. I am sharing with you some of the 
things that I have researched and some of the things that I have learned. But feel free to 
share your thoughts and opinions or resources we should be looking at. This week will 
look at strategy and action. 


For the last couple of weeks, we have been discussing how the Christian faith connects to 
our action. We have even talked about the ways that we have felt the church has 
abandoned the community and that the church may have turned its backs on the young 
people as they seek to explore social action within their community. One thing we must 
remember is that the Christian faith is rooted in the path of social action. Jesus himself 
fed the hungry; spent time with social outcasts who were poor, drunk, sick, women, etc.; 
and he went to the cross in a spectacle of a protest to proclaim that he was the Savior of 
the world and that the Roman Empire, who upheld hierarchy and rejection of those on the 
lower rungs of society, was not the way of God because God uplifted equality. This work 
of social action is in the roots of our faith. We have specifically seen this in the Black 
Church in that even at its emergence, the Black Church had to assert personhood and the 
existence of the image of God in all people. You have Black people who were assaulted 
in the midst of prayer in the church for being in the skin that they are in, which caused 
people to create their own church movement in protest. People were literally seeking to 
be accepted in the White Church and had to create their own movement to worship God. 
The Black church was also the social and political hub of the community as pastors were 
engaged in political issues. It is within the Black Church, and its understanding of 
Christianity, that we connect to biblical stories that uplift liberation, the Negro Spirituals 
that speak of a connection to our God that stands with us to bring liberation. It was 
known that they were connected to a creator that would help them to break the bonds of 
oppression and give freedom.'!° However, we have talked about how the church has lost 
its connection to its roots of social connection. This is something that must be revived in 
each generation as the world and its social concerns evolve. This is why, you, the young 
people, the young adults of the church, who are connected with the issues of social action 
are necessary for this revival. 


We see this in words from Huey Newton, one of the founders of the Black Panther Party. 
When he discusses the relevance of the church, Huey Newton says that him and Bobby 
Seale, another founder of the Black Panther Party, were seeking to strengthen the Black 
community in their work. This was one of their main focuses. And at the beginning of 
their organization, they had a harmonious relationship with the church. Many of the 
things that we know of that were less problematic about their organization happened in 


‘6 Wilmore, Black Religion and Black Radicalism: An Interpretation of the Religious History of 
African Americans, 198. 
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connection with churches: the breakfast program, sickle cell testing, medical clinics, etc. 
But they then became divorced from the church as they became very critical of the 
spiritual, and they became less effective as they were separated from the backbone of the 
community.'’ This phenomenon is not new, as the world evolves, we continually have to 
revive the church. This was 1966 when the young people felt disconnected, and here we 
are again. The church and the world are in states of development and we seek to respond 
to it. Our job then is to be leaders that train others how to effectively engage with the 
community and its needs so that we and the church are relevant.!* Part of the problem 
with disconnecting with the church was that the party then disconnected from the people. 
You must connect with the people, and in this phase, we must show the church how to 
connect with the people. If God is within us, then the serving of the community in this 
way is tangibly doing the work of God in the world. Many churches are reactionary and 
divorced from reality, but it is our goal to work together to restore this rift. !? We cannot 
change anything unless we gather information and get to know the people that are 
affected. But we also have to work in partnership with the institutions that surround 
people. We should not isolate ourselves but work together in partnership with the 
church.”? We cannot exist individually if we do not band together to resist the genocide 
against us all. 


We must remember that social action is a part of our faith. The Christian faith speaks to 
justice and liberation for the poor. So, we work toward doing that. You all have the 
power to make significant change with your voice and your actions. 

“Once social change begins, it cannot be reversed. You cannot un-educate the person 
who has learned to read. You cannot humiliate the person who feels pride. You cannot 
oppress the people who are not afraid anymore.” Cesar Chavez 


Last week we looked at two things. One that our area of focus would likely be education 
in that many of us are concerned about education and the issues that surround disparities 
of race and poverty in this sector. We also talked about two specific projects to do: 
creating an OpEd letter and doing an education webinar. 


What we need to do is to look at the problem. What problem are we trying to solve? 
What is the larger issue? And how do each of these steps get to our solution? For long 
range we would start with our purpose and then come up with strategies and tactics to 
reach our ultimate and overall goal. We want to set goals and plan to achieve them 
through the strategies and tactics that we use. 


'7 Newton, “on the relevance of the church: May 1971,” The Huey P. Newton Reader, ed. David 
Hilliard and Donald Weise, 214. 
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Let’s first look at the differences between strategy and tactics. Strategies are how you use 
resources to build the capacity to reach your goals — turning what you have into what you 
need to get what you want. Tactics on the other hand are specific actions you take to 
carry out your strategy and reach your goals. So, the strategy is the larger picture, while 
the tactics are the actions you take within the strategy. 


As we work on strategy, we have to be prepared for our strategy to adapt and change as 
you learn. Be as creative as you possibly can. Our goal may remain constant, but our 
strategy may shift with new information. 


AS we strategize, we want to think about all possible responses from opponents when we 
plan, so that we can adapt and move on. 


We also want to build pressure on multiple fronts. While it may seem easier to focus all 
our resources on one specific pressure area. We can receive higher levels of success if we 
put pressure on two or more areas at once. 


We also must understand that all strategies should link us to our overall goal. 

Even the best strategies fail without support. It is better to have a good strategy with a lot 
of energy rather than a fantastic strategy with not a lot of energy behind it. All people 
involved need to know how to perform their part of the strategy. 


When we are setting the goals for our strategy, we have to make sure that our goals are 
SMARTIE goals (Specific, Measurable, Attainable, Relevant, Timebound, Inclusive, and 
Equitable). We have to make sure we take time to carefully consider which goals we 
want to really achieve and receive. 


Remember, there are going to be some rough spots in your plan, and there may be some 
failures along the way. Some of the rough spots can be anticipated, so it is best to prepare 
in advance for what might happen, so when it happens you can overcome it. 

Be clear to define the problem. We have to really think through the problem. While it 
may be obvious to you, we must explore what is really happening. We can ask the 
following questions about our problem: 


What is the problem? 

How would the problem look different if the problem were solved? 
Why hasn’t the problem been solved? 

What would it take to solve the problem? 


You also may want to think out all the actors and possible scenarios within the situation. 
The best thing to do is to create a map of who are the key players and how you should 
respond if certain scenarios happen. For example, if your plan is to create a rally. Think 
about what happens if not many people show up, what is your next step? If people get 
unruly, how are you going to respond? Will you help someone if they are taken into 
custody? If its too hot, what will you do? If it is raining, what will you do? What are your 
targets? What happens if they respond in one way? What happens if they respond another 
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way? Who might you be able to sway? Think about the big picture and all exhaustive 
possibilities. This is why you work with a team. 

You will likely want to use multiple approaches to respond to an issue. Because you are 
more effective if you come at it from multiple points, especially if one of your 
approaches is not as successful as you would like it to be. You can do lobbying, enact 
political strategy (bills), grassroots advocacy, media, social media, economic (boycott), 
etc. You can disrupt the homeostasis of injustice or even put pressure on weaknesses. 
You want to plan and be very strategic about organizing your tactics. Your tactics should 
fit into and work toward the larger goal that you are trying to accomplish. Your tactics 
should be an array of tactics to avoid just one task or even a predictable strategy. 
Tactics should do the following: 


e Fit into your overall goal 

e Strengthen your campaign and attract resources 

e Grow all those involved 

e Mobilize your campaign and the people connected 
e Disrupt the injustice addressed 


Make sure that any strategies that you decide to use will work for your group. You want 
to make sure that your group has the ability to do what you are planning so that you can 
have success. But you also want to make sure they are interested in your tactics, so they 
can support the overall goal to the best of their ability. Think through how you will train 
them for your tactics. 


You also may want to plan a quick win. Something that can be easily won and can build 
morale within the team. When you do this, it should bring confidence and momentum to 
the team. 


For example, we often separate the cross from its foundations of protest. However, Jesus 
going to the cross was a spectacle. The cross was an act of protest that made everyone 
take notice. Jesus was crucified because he was combating an oppressive Roman Empire 
that cast out those who were not Roman citizens and objectified those who were poor. In 
the cross, Christ was claiming to be the savior of the world and proclaiming that the way 
life was, was not the way it had to be. 


But again, Jesus used many tactics. He built his base by teaching the disciples and then 
having them teach others. Jesus told stories that people would relate to, in order to bring 
them into the fold. He valued people for who they were, affirming their self-worth. 
When you are working with specific issue-based campaigns you want to make sure that 
you never stop building your base. Figure out the needs of the people and nurture their 
growth. Make sure they matter and feel heard. 


Make sure you communicate a compelling message. Focus on action worthy problems 
and solutions. Construct campaign narratives that meet the needs of the people and 
encourage them to make effective change. 
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Engage in frequent action. You don’t want people to feel like you are idle or not moving 
toward your goals. You also don’t want to lose the momentum of the group. 

Make sure you consistently adapt and re-strategize. When things change and time moves, 
things may change, so you want to make sure that you are always effective. 

Build coalitions. Some people know more than you about specific things. Strategize and 
work together to strengthen one another. One of the most effective things in my 
organizing was supporting and connecting to other organizers and organizations. 


Gandhi was a well-known person for his nonviolent strategy which encouraged the work 
of Martin Luther King, Jr. and challenged the British colonization of India. While Gandhi 
was not a Christian, he studied many people and many concepts, and he was intrigued 
and encouraged by the ministry of Jesus Christ. Gandhi valued Jesus’s acknowledgement 
of the “least of these” while he expressed love and taught people to love. This paired with 
his study of Henry David Thoreau led to his understanding of nonviolent tactics. 


From Christ he saw that God is in the poorest of the peasants because God is aligned with 
the oppressed and God has taught us to love and work on behalf of the oppressed and 
impoverished. God exists in the struggle of nonviolent resistance and love in the public 
realm. Every person is of equal value, and we should struggle for the equality of the 
oppressed. Unjust laws should not be obeyed, but violence should not be used in attempts 
to change it. 


Gandhi developed the term satyagraha which means Soul or truth force. Satya means 
truth, graha means firmness, tenacity, and holding on. Put together this means we hold on 
in truth and love to make transformational change. This comes in the love that Christ 
taught us. 


Workshop 

What are some of our SMARTIE goals? Short-term, mid-term, and long-term 

What is our mission? Our goals? (What are the changes we wish to see?) 

What is a main problem to focus on now? If we don’t know how will we identify it? 
What are some strategies we can take? 

Are there some easy quick wins we can take now? What do we do? 

What is the message we are seeking to craft? What message are we portraying to people? 
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Lesson Four: Intergenerational Connection 


Theme: Organizer Connection/ Connection to the Expertise of the Previous Generation 


We have been talking about organizing and making effective change. So, as we learn, 
shape, and plan effective change we will make groups that may create, lead, and sustain 
our churches to connect with community. But we do not have to re-invent the wheel. We 
can learn from others who have done this work and who have made transformational 
change in their own environments. 


Introduction of Organizing Guests 
Each guest should share their story: who they are, what kind of work they do, some of 


their major projects, how they got into the work they do, and why they do the work that 
they do. 


What has been the hardest task that you have encountered while community organizing? 
What is the organizational structure of the group that you organize with? 


What is your most recent community organizing project and what are some of the 
working parts to respond to the issue? 


What has been the most rewarding thing about your community organizing experience? 


What advice might you give to young adults seeking to effectively change the world 
around them? 


Who or what brings you the most inspiration to do community organizing work? 


What do you do when you have a setback in your organizing strategy? How do you 
recover? 


What is the most important thing that you have learned from your community organizing 


experience? 


Open to questions from the group 
Comments and thoughts for our organizing work 
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Lesson Five: Leadership 


Learning 


In the Wretched of the Earth, Frantz Fanon said, “Each generation must, out of relative 
obscurity, discover its mission, fulfill it, or betray it.” You all have been given the task to 
discover your mission, to make effective change in your community. Will you then fulfill 
it or betray it? 


You must know that you are leaders, you are the change that the church needs. You are 
the movement that the church needs. You are the ones who can transform the life of the 
church and connect it to the community. The church needs you. 


But if there is anything that I have learned as a community organizer, it is that I don’t 
know it all. So, it is important that we connect with resources and expertise of others, 
creating an intergenerational movement. However, keep in mind as we learn from older 
generations, they learn from us as well. It is a communal partnership that must happen 
for us to be effective. Even Huey Newton, claimed that we don’t make any progress 
from isolating ourselves, so we need to come together to respond to the issues of injustice 
that affect us all.?! Organizing is about building relationships so that we accomplish those 
things we cannot accomplish on our own.”” 


We also must understand that movements do not come out of nowhere. Movements are 
organized around a vision, and we are placed in a continuum of history that have placed 
us in this time and place. History has created a unique situation and has placed you at this 
moment in time. 


The arrest of Rosa Parks was not created in isolation, but was done through organizing. 
History will tell you it is because her feet hurt that she didn’t give up her seat on that bus. 
It was by happenstance that she was tired and refused to give up her seat, and all this 
started the Montgomery Bus Boycott. But what happened came out of planning and 
organizing. 


And Black Lives Matter started long before a hashtag. People start movements together. 
Esther 4:14 


14 For if you keep silence at such a time as this, relief and deliverance will rise for the 
Jews from another quarter, but you and your father’s family will perish. Who knows? 
Perhaps you have come to royal dignity for just such a time as this.” 


2! Newton, “on the relevance of the church: May 1971,” The Huey P. Newton Reader, ed. David 
Hilliard and Donald Weise, 225-225. 


2 Alicia Garza, The Purpose of Power: How We Come Together When We Fall Apart (New York, 
New York: One World, 2020), 56. 
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Jews were being oppressed and Esther was place in a position where she could take direct 
action to save her people. 
You too have been called to this time to lead 


There are many different types of leadership when it comes to organizing and pushing a 
movement. However, I would say in organizing that a decentralized leadership model is 
probably the most effective. A decentralized leadership model is a model in which 
leadership is distributed throughout the organization, rather than concentrating it on one 
person or a small set of people.”? It allows for power to be spread through many people 
throughout the organization.** This requires a style of organizing in which we are pulling 
together to empower and show people how to lead. This type of leadership was modeled 
within the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) with Ella Baker. As 
SNCC evolved as a project of the Southern Christian Leadership Committee (SCLC), the 
activism group that was associated with Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Ella Baker 
encouraged them to lead their movement and not just parrot what SCLC wanted them to 
do. She was showing them how to lead, how to respond to the issues they knew were 
present and she decentralized herself and put the power in the hand of many. We also see 
decentralization in the current Black Lives Matter movement. Ella Baker’s philosophy 
was focused on developing the leaders to fight for their own liberation.”° 


One of the issues with hierarchies is that it can open people up to abuse and corruption as 
people may try to take advantage of one another in competition to receive power and 
status.?° But also, when we look at the Civil Rights Movement, when the positioned 
leader was assassinated, Malcolm X; Martin Luther King, Jr.; Huey Newton; Medgar 
Evers; etc., there was a void within the organization and there is a collapse of the 
movement as the central figure is no longer associated — the movement died with its 
leader.”’ 


But we also have to admit that decentralization is also not perfect. The decentralization of 
leadership in the Black Lives Matter Movement has often caused situations where the 
leaders cannot easily be identified and people who have profited off the actual organizing 
of people on the ground have taken advantage of the movement and promoted themselves 
or carried the name without true representation. 


Workshop 
1. We need to create our OpEd 
a. What are we going to say? 


3 Garza, The Purpose of Power, 163. 
4Garza, The Purpose of Power, 162. 


5 “Change Agent Education Guidebook,” accessed May 20, 2021, 
https://thenetworkde.org/change-agent-education, 6. 


6 Garza, The Purpose of Power, 162 


27 Garza, The Purpose of Power, 162 
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b. How are we going to say it? 
c. Does it look like MLK’s letter from the Birmingham jail? 
d. Who do we send it to? What do we need to do? 

Are we creating a listening session? What does it look like? 

Are we having a webinar? What does that look like? 

Who is doing what? 

Where do we go from here? 
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APPENDIX B 


SURVEYS 
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Pre- and Post-Survey 


Age: 
Gender: 
e What does justice mean to you? 


e Do you have a desire to make a difference in your community? If so what issues 
in the community are of interest to you? 


e What are your thoughts about the Black Lives Matter Movement? Is it a 
significant movement? What is your level of involvement? 


e Have you been involved in movements of activism and protest? And if so, what 
was your level of involvement? 


e What is your response to racial injustice that caused the deaths of : Trayvon 
Martin, Freddie Gray, Breonna Taylor, Sandra Bland, etc.? What, if anything, 


should be done in response? Do you think you can do anything about it? 


e Do you have the tools to lead within your community and/or church community? 
What tools might better equip you? 


e Are your opinions heard and valued in the church? 
e What might it take to create a space where your voice is heard? 


e Do you believe the ministry of Jesus is connected to the work of protest and 
activism? 


e Should the church be involved in movements of protest and activism? Why or 
why not? What should they be doing? 


e Are you actively involved in the life of the church? If not, why not? 


e Ifthe church were actively involved in social justice, would you want be 
involved? Would you be willing to take a leadership role? 
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One-on-One Interviews with Pastors 


How many Young Adults are involved in your congregation? How many are 
involved in leadership? 


How are you currently engaging with young adults within your congregation? 
What do you think the needs of Young Adults are in your church? 


Do you think Young Adults are disconnected from the Church? If so, what might 
be the reason for that? 


How might you define “safe space”? How do you think Young Adults define 
“safe space”? 


How might you envision creating safe space in ministry? 


What might be the ways that you can listen to Young Adults, and give them voice 
in the life of the church? 


How might we support Young Adults in efforts of social action? 
What is your desire for young adults within your congregation? 
What is the Church’s role in supporting Young Adults in their leadership efforts? 


What resources might be necessary if the church were to create a small group of 
young adults who do social justice in the community? 


What are your thoughts on the Black Lives Matter, Ferguson, Baltimore Uprising, 
etcs? 


Do you see the work of Jesus in the midst of community organizing, protest, 
activism? If so, how? 


How do you define social justice? And how might Young Adults define social 
justice? 


What is your experience of social justice in the life of the church, past and 
present? 


What are your thoughts in ministry that goes beyond the walls of the church 
building? 
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Best Practices Survey 


Gender: 


Role in the Church: 


e What might tangible "safe space" for Young Adults look like? And what are some 
of the ways we might be able to create this space? (safe space is defined as digital 
or physical space where people can feel safe and comfortable to be their full 
selves that God has created them to be.) 


e What do you think might be specific areas of interest to Young Adults? 


e What specific social issues do you think are of significant importance to Young 
Adults? 


e How do you think Young Adults can best engage in community organizing 
around community issues (ex: small groups, connect with community 
organizations, build relationships in the community, etc.)? 


e Can community organizing happen in the context of Church ministry? If so, what 
might be some suggestions to do that (ex: small groups, action projects, teaching 
sessions, connection to community groups, etc.)? 


e What are some suggestions on the ways to make connections between the work of 
social action and protest to the ministry of Jesus Christ? 


e Is there a disconnect between the Church and movements of activism? If so, what 
might be some of the ways to bridge the divide? 


e Is there a disconnect between the Church and the needs of community? If so, what 
might be some tangible ways to rectify this? 


e How can the Church unite with the community that surrounds it (community 
events, community canvassing, get to know neighbors, etc.)? 


e What gifts might Young Adults be able to contribute to the Church (leadership, 
community activism, moralism, etc.)? 


e How might the gifts and leadership skills of Young Adults be used with the 
Church (active role in leadership, community events, leading discussions, 
listening sessions for Young Adults, etc.)? 


APPENDIX C 


INCUBATOR OP-ED 
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“The church provides space where we’re able to imagine something different. We are 
not what society says that we are, we belong to God. That’s a liberating message for a 
people who are dealing with the logics of racial apartheid.” — Rev. Jonathan L. Walton 


Today, we stand together united as a cohort of Black Young Adults who were 
given the space to share our experiences and connection to the Church, in hopes that we 
might express our concerns, explore our faith, and seek out points of resolution and 
growth for a Church that has lost its way from the teachings of Jesus Christ. In many 
ways this is a love letter, a love letter to an institution that has at times been a safe haven, 
a nurturer, and a friend. But if we are to express our sincerest point of love, we must 
challenge the Church to live into the fullest expression of what God calls her to be. We 
pray we are given the space to give honest reflection, hope of what can be, and healing to 
get to that place of hope. 

We are aware that historically, at least in the Black Church, the Church has been 
the center point of community life. It was the place people found fellowship, people 
addressed community concerns, people held offices of leadership when the rest of the 
world shut them out, and it was the place where no one could reject our personhood 
because we served a God that saw us. And while times have changed, we have to admit 
that we too have experienced this aspect of church. It was our place of solitude, to hang 
out, meet up with friends, socialize, escape the stressors of the world. We can remember 
the times where we wanted to be at the events of the church just to get out of the 
humdrum of the house. This is probably the moment where we knew the essence of the 
Church, and loved it enough, that we wanted better for it. We wanted her to be a place of 


refuge for everyone. 
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And if we are honest, we aren’t sure the exact moment all this changed. We aren’t 
sure when it stopped being that place for us and for others in the community. We learned 
of an era when the church was involved in grassroots community action to a point that it 
was ingrained in the structure of the Church and influenced its actions. Now it seems the 
Church is not willing to take a stand. Many churches refuse to say “Black Lives Matter” 
so as not to deter their members. But in doing so the church minimizes the cause for the 
movement. The church has moved from leading the fight to being passive. We have seen 
many cases where there have been major needs within the community such as food 
deserts, violence, and racial issues, yet church members ride in and out of the community, 
right by the souls that need justice, without concern or any form of action to change the 
situation. Where are the vans to get people to food? Where is the demand for healthy 
food options in the community? And even as we have planned political activism to 
demand the justice that God intended, we have been met with push back from the 
Church. 

We have to admit that a time came when we no longer heard ourselves, our 
experiences, or our challenges in the messages of the church. This feeling we had was not 
unique nor limited to just one church, or one pastor, or one pew or congregant. The 
Church did not know the people or their realities — the Church didn’t know us and our 
desperate fight for Black life in all its intersections. But the irony is that the Church may 
have ignored the community, but the God we know has not. God is a God who stands 
with and fights for the oppressed. The Church that was once helpful in my teenage 
journey seems to be extremely disconnected from Young Adults now, and they seem to 


be pretty content with the demographics they have now.” The Church has become so 
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focused on itself that it has forgotten to connect with the people — to go to the people God 


has called them to. We so desperately need you to move beyond your walls to touch the 
live and souls who need God’s justice. 

As Young Black people, we wrestle with the conundrum of being Black in 
America, we wrestle with hope for the promises of tomorrow versus the plight of a world 
of racism, sexism, and classism in front of us. And we are not satisfied with the way 
things are, we will not allow the hardship of oppression to determine our future. At times 
we are not sure if we should laugh or cry from being on this journey as Black believers in 
circumstances that do not look promising. But we will push on and fight for justice until 
we can’t fight any more. And we pray God is alongside us. 

But we are also aware that a healing is needed on many of blocks and in many of 
the people that surround the nearby streets of the Church, but do not feel themselves 
reflected in the Church. So, we ask for the Church to genuinely connect with the 
community and get to know them for who they are. Do not reject them because they do 
not look like you or do not fit into your perfect box. Get to know their concerns and what 
matters to them. Support us in our organizing efforts. Don’t be afraid to share resources 
and provide space for meetings and events. Get informed on local issues by building 
relationships with all congregation members and the people of the community. Be with us 
as we stand with the God of the oppressed seeking out justice. The Church should be the 
space where we imagine different, and we imagine a world that is free from racism and 
hatred, a world where people are treated fairly, a world where Black Lives Matter, and a 
world where justice rolls down like waters and righteousness like a mighty stream. And 


we believe that we are shaped by what God says and not what society says. 
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We are reminded that as believers, if we are connected to the Messiah, then the 
message of Christ is with us wherever we go. The essence of the Church has never left 
us, it is something we carry with us into every place, into every battle, and into every 
blessing we experience. But the question we have for the Church posits, is the church 
willing to move when it is time to move? Is it willing to go unto the lands where there 
may be taboo giants before there are promises of milk and honey? Will the Church 
remain to see itself ahead of and beyond the people or is it willing to walk with them? I 
wonder if the Church is willing to enter the darkest valleys to be vocal about the 
conditions that drive ageism, ableism, sexism, transphobia, queerphobia and King’s stress 
of Racism, Capitalism and Militarism? Will the Church join us in the fight to seek out 
God’s justice, to reach out to community, and build Beloved Community or will it stick 


to the safer messages of ministry events that are more comfortable for them? 
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